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Rubber Problem Becomes 
One of Most Serious Facing 
f Nation. 
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a Night. 
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DEMOCRACY & KINDNESS 


By KENNETH C. M. SILLS, President, Bowdoin College 
(Porty-first in a series of Guést Editorials written especially for PATHFINDER by prominent Americans.) 


ENNETH CHARLES MORTON SILLS, educator, Latinist and prominent 
Protestant Episcopal layman, has traveled from Halifax, Nova Scotia, where he 
was born in 1879, to the presidency of his alma mater, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, 
Maine. He graduated. from Bowdoin in 1901, took his master’s at Harvard. He 
began his teaching careereat Harvard, later becoming professor of Latin language 















Edith Lansing Koon. 


EMOCRACY is based on kindness; 

autocracy inevitably leads to cruel- 
ty. If this truth could be clearly present- 
ed, not only in schools and colleges, but 
throughout the land, there might result 
not only a keener understanding of-the 
issues at stake in the war, but a more 
human interest in the defense of demo- 
cratic institutions. 

Some-people tell us that we should be 
sure not to let our emotions go, and to 
base all our conclusions on reason. There 
are, of course, good emotions as well as 
bad emotions. It is just as foolish never 
to trust one’s emotions as it is to be 


‘ over-sentimental. To support the view 


that democracy is tied up with kindli- 
ness and that dictatorships naturally 
deal in cruelty brings together both emo- 
tion and reason; in other words, both 
the heart and the mind. For the cardi- 
nal principle of democracy is that every 
human being has certain rights just be- 
cause he is a human being. 

He has the right to say what he 
pleases, to vote as he pleases, to teach as 
he pleases, to worship God as he pleases, 
and because he is a human being, his 
fellow men acknowledge these rights 
and allow him to exercise them provid- 
ed he does not interfere with the rights 
of others. If you are living in the same 
street with a man you would naturally 
want him to have the same privileges 
that you enjoy. Democracy is, in real- 
ity, the extension of the good neighbor 
idea. But it is even more than that. 

It is based on the philosophy of cer- 
tain inalienable rights, rights that belong 
to a man simply because he is a man. 
Such recognition of a common manhood 
inevitably evokes the spirit of kindness 
and inevitably leads to the conviction 
that the state is the servant, not the mas- 
ter, of the people, and this is evident in 
the great democracies of the world, in 
the phrase used by King George of Eng- 
land, “the ministry of kingship,” in the 
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words used by so many Americans that 
all our public officials are the servants 
of the people. And when we think of 
the President of the United States, with 
all the power and dignity of that high of- 
fice, being in the service of the common 
people, one finds his emotions stirred, 
his support of democracy strengthened. 
On the other hand,;-when a tyrant or 
a tyrannical group gets control of the 
state the first step is to take away all 
the power of any minority. In Germany 
and in Italy one of the initial steps in 
setting up absolute power was to elimi- 
nate minority parties; and when you 
take away the right to be represented or 
the right to vote it inevitably happens 
that other rights are lost also, the right 
to assemble, the right to speak freely, 
the right to teach atcording to one’s 
conception of the truth. - And if a gov- 
ernment takes these rights away, itis 
only a short step to interfering with 
property. Thus fines and confiscation 
are the inexorable results of a policy 
that began with taking away the free- 
dom of speech and of the franchise. 
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PATHFINDER ’s editors direct attention 
to the twenty-fourth in a series, “Roll Call 
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All this is based, of course, on the 
theory that the individual is not to 



































count; that the state is supreme; and [a 
that the people are the servants of the ute 
state, and the rulers are not, as in demo- rub 
cratic circles, the servants of the people. tors 
Under such conditions cruelty is ine) it- pita 
able. And when the rights of speech T 
and worship and voting have gon way 
it is again only a short, inevitable step says 
to the taking of human life. exhi 
This has been the course followed | Tru 
all the autocracies of the world. Ger- nia 
‘ for | 

many, Italy, Japan, all are in agreement oun 
that human life is cheap. Consequ: state 
ly, there is a callousness, a cruelty iu thet 
their proceedings that makes them ready take 
to trample on the rights of others, to be War 
reckless with the expenditure of life in the : 
their own forces, and ready by execu- go il 
tions of hostages, by shooting civilians, * I 
er § 


by terror and death, to extend their p: 
er wherever they can by conquest and * 


force. It is small wonder that in \ 
the democracies, still striving to live om ‘J 
cently, are at an initial disadvantage. et 
One cannot reflect on the underlying the < 
principles here set forth without re.«liz- sever 
ing the danger that may come to our and 
own country if we ever forget this cov- consi 
trast between cruelty and kindliness tire 1 
Whenever in industry or in government rubb 
men are tempted to substitute arbit: sourc 
‘ authority for the will of the many, whev- make 
ever Fascism_in any form looms on the = 
horizon, men would do well to reflect on se 
the inevitable consequences of taking whee 
away primary and fundamental rights for ¢ 
We should remember the words of the tial. 
late John Buchan, Lord Tweedsmui! held 
that autocracy might give us orderli- WPB 
ness, but it would be the orderliness 0! for a 
death. On the contrary, because democ- only 
racy allows for the full development of es 
ALIC 


the individual and because it carries out 
the philosophy of kindliness, it gives ‘ae 


its adherent opportunity to have lil Mj ove 
and life more abundantly. - 
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The Most Serious Problem the Nation Faces 


0 F ALL the war problems of materi- 

als the scarcity of rubber has step- 
ped out front as the most serious and 
bothersome. Like a patient with a 
wound who develops pneumonia, the 
rubber situation has wt a relapse; doc- 
tors are buzzing busily around the hos- 
pital bed, and everybody is worried. 


The last sick-room reports go this 
way: Price Administrator Henderson 
says our supply of crude rubber will be 
exhausted by May, 1943; the Senate 
Truman Committee declared there 
would be no new or reclaimed rubber 
for non-essential use for the next three 
years; Chairman Jesse Jones of the RFC 
stated that only 300,000 tons of syn- 
thetic rubber was in sight for 1943, to 
take care of our 700,000-ton need; the 
War Production Board decreed that all 
the synthetic rubber we can make must 
go into the-war effort. The WPB add- 
ed, like a troubled physician: “The rub- 
ber shortage is far worse than most peo- 
ple seem to realize.” 


The prescriptions of the rubber M. 
D.’s (there are seven official ones) are 
harsh and drastic. Joy-riding is out- 
lawed; sight-seeing buses are banished; 
the country’s 5,000,000 motor trucks are 
severely regulated as to loads, mileage 
and services; passenger bus lines are 
consolidated, runs restricted and special 
tire upkeep prescribed; taxis and other 
rubber-tired . carriers must pool re- 
sources, accept more passengers and 
make shorter runs; the 30,000,000 pri- 
vate autos must be shared with others, 
rationed on gas, carefully kept and held 
ready for Ccretiineens requisitioning 
when and if the moment comes. Rubber 
for all transportation purposes—essen- 
tial, industrial and civilian—must be 
held down to 150,000 tons, declares 
WPB. This is 79 per cent less than used 
for all civilian purposes in 1941. Not 
only must the public forego new golf 
balls, tennis balls, hot water bottles and 
other articles of rubber until 1944, but 
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9UR COVER PHOTO shows a tire of Ameripol, #yn- 
rubber made by Goodrich. But few civilians 
* Set such tires yet. (Acme photo). 


must comb shed, cellar and attic for 
every possible piece of old rubber to 
contribute to the Nation’s stockpile. 
We were caught unexpectedly in the 
present grave condition by the way 
things broke for us. We had many 
strings to our bow, but most have brok- 
en. We knew we were getting some 95 
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Newhall: 350,000 Tons Make “a Miracle’ 


per cent of our 700,000 tons of rubber 
a year from across the world where war 
has been raging and threatening us for 
five years. But we were complacent be- 
cause we thought we could keep open a 
shipping lane; if that failed, we knew of 
rubber in Brazil and other Latin Amer- 
ican countries; also, we were growing 
rubber ourselves, in guayule shrubs; anc 

—our greatest reliance—we knew that 
we could make synthetic rubber, for syn- 
thetic rubber tires had been advertised 
in the magazines for years. 

But even if we could still ship from 
the Orient there is no Jonger any rubb@ 
available there, except a trickle from the 
island of Ceylon. At best, Brazil never 
did much better than 40,000 tons a year. 
Henry Ford’s efforts there are still ex- 
periments, and no substantial supply 
is in sight for decades, Not more than 
30,000 tons from all Latin America are 
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in sight for next year. The 1943 ex- 
pectation from guayule, which the Agri- 
culture Department is busily planting 
wherever it can find suitable land, is 
only 1,000 tons. Rubber Coordinator 


‘for WPB, Arthur W. Newhall, said “it 


would be a miracle” if the 1943 syn- 
thetic production exceeded 350,000 
tons. From all sources then, only 486,- 
000 tons of new rubber is expected. A 
carry-over from the 1942 stock may pos- 
sibly equal the new supply. But that 
will depend, of course, on how much is 
used from the 1942 stock, which was 
estimated at something more than a 
million tons. 

The military need for rubber, other 
than for tires, is greater and more ex- 
tensive than most of us ever dreamed. 
For instance, a battleship of 35,000 tons 
requires 150,000 power, A of rubber. — 
enough to equip 2,000 automobiles with 
four tires and a spare. A medium tank 
takes 1,750 pounds; a Flying Fortress 
needs 1,250 pounds; a 10-ton pontoon 
bridge requires 3,200 pounds; the pneu- 
matic rafts carried by planes use 29 
pounds each, and every gas mask must 
have 1.8 pounds of rubber. 


Naturally the amount of rubber used 
—and the amount left over—will depend 
on the number of ships, planes, etc. 
built. The more the better. But the 
more, the less rubber will remain. 

The most hopeful source of a large 
and ready supply of rubber lies in sal- 
vaging. Scrap rubber can be used over 
and over again. It can be mixed with 
crude rubber to form a compound 
usable in many military as well as ci- 
vilian products. Jesse Jones estimated 
the Nation’s stock of scrap at from 800,- 
000 to 1,000,000 tons. It is being re- 
claimed, he said, at a rate of some 
26,000 tons a month, but it is hoped to 
step up collections to 35,000 tons. Re- 
claiming plants process old tires, tubes, 
rubber shoes, hose, bathing caps and 
various other articles made of rubber. 
The flow of scrap has greatly diminished 
since Pearl Harbor, but when citizens 
realize the importance of such contribu- 
tions the stream will no doubt swell 
again. 

It was in the synthetic rubber field 
where the greatest reliance was placed, 
and where the greatest let-down has 
been felt. Mond of quick and substan- 
tial quantities of artificial rubber there 
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has ‘been only a dribble. Instead of 


roduction there has been squabbling, 

ickering, charges and counter charges, 
and name-calling. d instead of ex- 
pectation of early relief from this source 
we get reports only of plants designed 
or under construction—with Government 
money, of course. WPB has just set a 
goal of 800,000 tons as the productive 
rate to be reached by the end of 1943. 
This is divided into 700,000 tons of 


- Buna S, a Butadiene type, and 100,000 


tons of Butyl and Neoprene, to be made 
in 1944, , 

Chairman Truman of the Senate De- 
fense Investigating. Committeé said the 
most economical program presented to 
the committee for making synthetic rub- 
ber was to make it from butadiene, a 
product of oil. (But it can also be de- 
rived from grain, coal and natural gas.) 
Butyl rubber, for which the Standard 
Oil has a patent, offered, he said, the 
best promise for ene 4 production, 
and for low prices in the long run. 
Neoprene was said to be an expensive 
product of the Du Pont ey used 
mostly for rugs, hose and the like. The 
whole synthetic rubber situation, Chair- 
man Truman said, had been complicat- 
ed by the patent situation. 

At the big rubber plants in Ohio opin- 
ion was not optimistic. Some frankly 
said the 800,000 to 1,000,000 tons by 
1944 could not be reached. One rub- 
ber expert said he had made 10,000 
kinds of synthetic rubber, most of them 
no good. All admitted there was a lot 
to be learned yet. In the meantime, 
Standard Oil announced development of 
a new and rapid process, and spoke of 
turning out 1,440,000 tons a year. It 
further announced that it had 34 plants 
now under construction. 

As an accompaniment to the chorus 
of confusion Senators frora the wheat 

nd corn belts called for the use of grain 
for alcohol, for butadiene, for rubber. 
They were backed by Secretary of Agri- 
culture Claude Wickard who said the 
Department had been working on rub- 
ber substitutes at a Peoria, Ill., plant 
and that “much progress” had been 


made. Alcohol for butadiene, he said, , 
had been used in Russia, Poland and ~ 


Germany. Germany was reported to 
have 36,000 plants making alcohol from 
potatoes and rye, and to have a rubber 

roduction of 200,000 tons a year. Mr. 
Vickard said 80,000,000 bushels of 
wheat or corn could produce 200,000,- 
000 gallons of alcohol, which in turn 
would make 220,000 tons of butadiene, 
enough for 240,000 tons of rubber. He 
added that we not only had a great sur- 
plus of grain, but that there was ample 
cotton available to use with the new 
rubber in making tires. The WPB re- 
sponded by enlarging the rubber pro- 
Bram by production of 240,000,000 gal- 
ons of alcohol from grain. Steps were 
also taken to obtain Government silver 


(Continued on page 11) 
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President: Makes War 


President Roosevelt asked Congress 
to declare war on three more nations— 
Hungary, Bulgaria and Rumania. Con- 
gress complied, when they got around 
to it, without debate, and without a 
dissenting vote. Perhaps a state of war 
was never formally recognized with 
more indifference or less interest. It 
was done to please Russia, for the three 
are fighting Russia. They were con- 
sidered puppets of Hitler. 

There was a buzz of war planning 
activity around the White House 4s 
representatives of the United Nations 
and friendly neighbors flew in from va- 
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Soong Signed a Lend-Lease Agreement 


rious directions. Among the most prom- 
inent were Britain’s Minister of Produc- 
tion, Oliver Lyttleton, and the chief of 
the famous British Commandos, Lord 
Louis Mountbatten. While their definite 
missions were not made public it was 
generally believed to concern the much 


Aalked of “second front” in Europe. 


There was speculation that a joint 
American - British Commando action 
might be planned to “soften up” the en- 
emy before a regular invasion. The re- 
turn from England of Gen. H. H. -Ar- 
nold, chief of the Army Air Forces, lent 
added color to the conjecture. 

A representative of the Far East was 
Australia’s Foreign Minister, Herbert V. 
Evatt, who returned after a month in 
England. rpg to, satisfaction in the 
progress of Australian defense, Mr. 
Evatt advocated still more air power for 
that front. A word from India came in 
the person of Henry F. Grady who, at 
the head of a technical mission to that 
country, laid the groundwork for indus- 
trial expansion there. It is hoped to 
make India a great arsenal for the 


United Nations war production effort. 

A “Good Will” caller was the Venez- 
uelan Minister of Foreign Affairs, Dy. 
C. Parra Perez, who stated that his 
country considered itself an ally of the 
United States. The President and Sec- 
retary Hull were at the time hailing 
Mexico as a full-fledged ally after her 
formal declaration of war against Ger- 
many. _ Mexico was the tenth Latin 
American country to declare war. Of 
the other 10 only two—Argentina and 
Chile—have failed to break off with the 
Axis powers. 

Other developments in the Presi- 
dent’s week included the following: 

@ Learning that 250,000 men phy- 
sically able to serve in the Army had 
been rejected for illiteracy, the Pres- 
ident announced a study was being 
made of a Federal program for giving 
them sufficient educational training. 

q By putting his name to a docu- 
ment with that of Secretary of State 
Hull, T. V. Soong, Chinese Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, committed China to 
adherence to the master Lend-Lease 
agreement formulated between _ the 
United States and Great Britain. It not 
only continues aid to China but brings 
that country into the discussion of post- 
war world conditions. After a visit to 
the White House Mr. Soong declared 
of the President: “His heart is on China, 
and he will do everything he can for 
China.” 

RS 


War Work: Air Freight 


As the monthly rate of war spending 
topped the three-and-a-half billion dol- 
lar mark for May, Production Chief 
Nelson’s recent announcement that we 
were “over the hump” was echoed by 
Undersecretary of War, Patterson, who 
said we were now turning out sufficient 
weapons for our own Army and for the 
needs of our allies. 

The major question now, said the | 
dersecretary, is not production but s|1i| 
ping. Sinking of ships by enemy sub- 
marines ¢ontinued at the rate of from 
two to four a day, so that a total of 227 
had been sent to the bottom in the 
Western Atlantic by the first of Jun 

While production of cargo vessels 
was stepped up to more than two a day, 
and plans were made to add 100 more 
fighting ships to the Navy before th: 
end of the year, a new approach to th 
shipping problem was made by th 
WPB. Chairman Nelson appointed 4 
special committee to investigate the u 
of air freighters. It is proposed to st.t 
an aerial transportation service. 

There was talk of “flying boxcars’ 

due 


made of stainless steel ( to scarcity 
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of aluminum and magnesium) which are 
able to carry a five-ton load for 600 
miles, and which, by replacing pay 
loads with extra fuel tanks, can make 
5,000 miles. The Curtiss-Wright Com- 
pany was also said to be building a new 
cargo plane capable of carrying troops, 
light artillery, jeeps, etc., while the huge 
“Martin Mars” and other experimental 
planes offered further possibilities. With- 
out waiting to develop and manufacture 
new types of cargo planes, steps are 
being taken to adapt existing facilities. 

[It may be that the Germans will help 
in our development of long-range air 
carriers. Alien Property Custodian Leo 
T. Crowley recently seized 600 German 
ind Italian-owned patents, among which 
were said to be some, belonging to the 
Junkers of Germany, covering construc- 
tion cargo-hauling airplanes. Thus a 
Cerman-designed plane may be used to 
rush weapons and munitions across the 
Atlantic for use in Germany—but not 
by Germans. 

ra 


Labor: Parting of Ways 


The: long-smoldering feud between 
hilip Murray, head of the CIO, and his 
ormer Chief, John L. Lewis, head of the 

nited Mine Workers, blazed into ac- 
ion at the meeting of the executive 
ard and policy committee of the Mine 
Vorkers in Washington. After a dram- 
atic session at which Lewis referred to 
Murray as his “former friend”—against 
which expression the CIO president 
protested with emotion—he declared 
\urray’s office of vice president of the 
UMW to be “vacant,” and appointed a 
successor. 

Murray had come to the meeting as 
the president of the newly formed 
United Steel Workers Union,. which 
iys him $20,000 a year, but he had ex- 
ressed a desire to continue as vice 
resident of the Miners without the 
|8,000 salary of the office. Lewis acted 
on the UMW constitution which forbids 
an officer holding more than one job at 
a time. Murray was charged at the 
Miners’ meeting with having stood si- 
lent while a campaign of “insult, injury 

| slander” was launched against the 
organizational efforts of District 50 of 
UMW, It was this organization, of wide 
scope, which undertook to organize the 
dairy farmers. 

The strained feeling between Lewis 
nd Murray apparently began last Jan- 
uary when Lewis, on his own initiative, 
suggested a renewal of peace confer- 
ences between the CIO and the AFL. 
Murray replied that such a move would 
e to originate with the president of 
CIO, and President Roosevelt back- 
ed him up in his opposition to Lewis. 
Later, Lewis asserted that the CIO 
owed the Mine Workers $1,665,000 for 
money advanced, and suggested that 
repayment be made by crediting the 
U\W from this amount in the payment 
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of its monthly per capita tax of $30,000. 
Murray argued that the money was a 
contribution to the CIO and not a loan. 

Lewis, in ousting Murray as interna- 
tional vice president of the Miners, was 
backed by his policy committee 17 to 
one. The CIO responded by removing 
Lewis’ brother-in-law, J. R. Bell, as 
comptroller of that organization. The 
UMW came back by stripping authority 
from one of its district presidents who 
had supported Murray. It also declared 
by resolution that until the CIO recog- 
nized its debt, resumed peace negotia- 
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Lewis Blitzed a “Former Friend” 


tions with the AFL as suggested by 
Lewis and ceased attacks on District 50 
the UMW would withhold payment of 
its per capita tax. 

At a meeting of his ClO executive 
board Murray declared open war on 
Lewis, calling him a traitor to labor 
organization and an inciter of treason 
against the United States, in that he had 
opposed the President's foreign policies. 
Lewis and his UMW policy committee 
replied wih the charge that the issue 
was America versus communism, and 
that Murray supported the communists. 
Lewis was expected to take his UMW 
out of the CIO and probably set it up 
an an independent union. 


State Barriers Cleared 

A truck loaded with war material 
may now go from state to state with 
only one license tag; may carry weights 
ranging from 18,000 pounds on a single 
axle to 40,000 pounds on three axles; 
is permitted to have a width of 96 
inches and a height of 12% feet, and 
lengths of 85 feet for a single vehicle 
and 45 feet for a combination truck and 
trailer. 

Such were the agreements concluded 
at the second poe: Sans between the 
Council of State Governors and Federal 
officials led by Secretary of Commerce 
Jesse Jones. The Governors found that 
their “war powers” enabled them to ef- 
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fect the reciprocal agreements without 
referring to their legislatures. (Anyway, 
there was no disposition to question 
their action.) About one-third of the 
states had to lift weight .and size re- 
strictions. Where bridges are unable to 
support the loads State commissioners 
will reroute traffic. Secretary Jones 
praised the Governors for their prompt 
cooperation. “The agreement will save 
a lot of time, gasoline, rubber and mon- 
ey,” declared the gratified American 
Trucking Association. 


mA 
Congress: Ships and Soldiers 


Congress is in the mood to vote any- 
thing asked for ships and sailors, in- 
cluding veterans of past wars, but other- 
wise there is a thought for economy. 
While the House was approving nearly 
three billions in supplemental appro- 
priations for the Navy at the President's 
request, Chairman Vinson of the House 
Naval Committee dropped another bill 
in the hopper calling for an $8,300,000,- 
000 building program to practically 
double the two-ocean Navy. 

Both Houses completed action on a 
bill raising from $30 to $40 a month 
pensions for World War veterans suffer- 
ing from disabilities not connected with 
service. The Senate, learning of the Ad- 
ministration’s opposition, rejected a 
House-approved measure to pension all 
World War veterans after the age of 65, 
and another to pension the widows and 
orphans of veterans who die from causes 
not service-connected. 

A 210 million dollar fund for mari- 
time and war risk insurance was ap- 
proved by both Houses. The Senate 
received a bill providing benefit pay- 
ments of from $30 to $85 a month to 
civilian victims of bombings or black- 
outs, while the House prepared to con- 
sider a measure to pay $40 a month, 
plus $10 for each child, to dependent 
wives of selectees. Provisions would 
also be made for less direct dependents, 
but the House bill is less generous than 
one for the same purpose offered in the 
Senate. 

The deadlock between the Senate 
and House on the pay-raise for soldiers 
continued, due to the absence of some 
of the conferees. Since the House insists 
on its rate of $50 a month for privates, 
and some “liberals” in the Senate sup- 
port it, there was prospect of an Admin- 
istration compromise by which soldiers 
would be paid the Senate rate of $42 a 
month plus $8 in war bonds. 

One appropriation bill that failed to 
make the grade would have provided 
$144,000,000 for a pipe line and barge 
canal across Florida to expedite oil and 
gasoline to the East. The House re- 
jected it by 125 to 85. Republicans 
were almost solid against it, and even 
the Florida delegation was divided. It 
was Called the old ship canal disguised. 
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WAR FRONTS 





Dutch Harbor Attacked 


Since 1940 the United States has 
been fortifying Dutch Harbor on Una- 
laska Inland, about 1,000 miles out 
from Alaska’s mainland on the Aleutian 
chain. A naval and air base was bein 
built. Last week Jap planes setae 
Dutch Harbor twice in one day. At 
dawn four bombers escorted by 15 
fighters came over, fired a few ware- 
houses. At noon another attack was 
made; presumably it was heavier, but 
the Navy gave no immediate details. 
The planes probably came from car- 
riers. It was the first time in history that 
enemy planes had attacked American 
continental soil. While the raid was in 
retaliation for our attack on Japan, some 
military experts believed that it might 
forecast a Jap attack on Russia. Pre- 
liminary to such an attack, the Japs 
would probably try to seize or destroy 
bases from which we could aid Russia 
or strike at the Jap flank. 


ae 


More in the War 


Mexico joined the United Nations by 
declaring a state of war with Germany, 
Japan and Italy. The ye ae passed 
and President Manuel Avila Camacho 
signed bills declaring war and giving 
the President extraordinary powerse¢ It 
was the first formal war declaration in 
Mexican history. At the same time, 
President Roosevelt requested Congress 
to declare war on three Axis stooges— 
Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria. The 
House passed declarations immediately; 
the Senate expected to when it ended 


a short recess. 


Hell for Hitler 


The night of May 31—June 1 will live 
in history as the real beginning of the 
air wartare airmen have long talked 
about. During ninety horrible minutes 
that night the 768,000 people of Co- 
logne, Germany’s third largest city, suf- 
fered the hell which Hitler has been vis- 
iting on Europe for two and one-half 
ears. For in 90 minutes more than 
1,000 British bombers rained explosives 
on Cologne, coming over at the rate of 
one every six seconds. In that brief 
space they dropped 33 tons of bombs a 
minute, a total of 3,000 tons or 6,720,- 
000 pounds. (An English ton is 2,240 
pounds.) The British Jost only 44 planes 
from-the more than 1,000 bombers and 
250 fighters on the mission. 

Two nights later the R. A. F. repeat- 


ed the performance over Essen, home of 
the great Krupp steel and munitions 
works, dropping 6,000,000 pounds of 
bombs from 1,036 planes, of which the 
British lost 35. The next night they 
went back with between 300 and 400 
planes to finish the job on Essen and its 
suburbs, this time losing 14 planes. 
The great war of cities had begun— 
with the Allies doing the striking. It 
was estimated that » dhe two-thirds of 
Cologne was leveled, its great cathedral 
being spared. The Germans admitted 





U. 8S. Army Photo 
Arnold: Hitler Will See U. S. Planes Too 


139 dead at Cologne, but a private New 
York Times dispatch from Europe said 
20,000 had been killed and 50,000 
wounded. Hordes of refugees were re- 
ported fleeing the great Rhine-Ruhr in- 
dustrial area, Cologne, besides being 
an industrial city, is the hub of Western 
Europe’s railway web. Essen is still 
vital to Germany's armament program. 
And the residents of the area know that 
more hell is coming. 

It was obvious that something big was 
coming up when Adm. John Towers and 
Lieut. Gen. Henry H. Arnold, American 
Navy and Army air chiefs, arrived in 
London. Air Vice Marshal Arthur Har- 
ris, who gave the order for the Cologne 
bombing said the force had “twice the 
size and four times the carrying capacity 
of ‘the largest air force ever before con- 
centrated on one objective.” Prime Min- 
ister Winston Churchill declared: 
“These raids mark the introduction of 
a new phase” in the air offensive. He 
said: “German cities, harbors and cen- 
ters of war production will be subjected 
to an ordeal the like of which never has 
been experienced by any country in con- 
tinuity, severity or magnitude.” 

Churchill said that American air 
forces will soon be operating over Ger- 





PATHFINDE ( 
many. General Arnold revealed th, 
American planes and airmen, operatiy 
as American units would join in “an . 
offensive against the enemy which |}, 
cannot meet, defeat or survive.” Arnold 
is now working on plans for such an 0 
sensive. He said, “We are determine: 
to get every fighting plane into tly 
fight.” and that no combat planes ay 
being kept in America save the mi 
mum requirements 

This air offensive opens a real seco 
front against Hitler. Some military « 
perts believe that to combat it Hitle: 
may have to try an invasion of Britaii 
itself. But two can play at invasion 
And speaking at West Point’s graduatioy, 
exercises, Chief of Staff A¢eneral Geory: 
C. Marshall made it plain that the aii 
invasion is a mere prelude to land 
vasion. “American troops,” he sa 


“are landing in England; they will land 


= mn. 
Ss 


Kharkov Query 

Like an effort which the human bod) 
can endure just so long, the great batt! 
of Kharkov shuddered to an end. As to 
just how it ended, one could only e) 
amine the conflicting statements of Rus- 
sians and Nazis. . 

Moscow said that Marshal Timoshen 
ko had scored a brilliant though bloody 
success. The Germans, according to 
Russian report, lost 90,000 men killed 
or captured, plus 540 tanks, 1,511 guns 
and over 200 planes. Timoshenko’s own 
losses totaled 75,000 casualties, includ- 
ing 5,000 dead and 70,000 missing 
(captured), plus 300 tanks, 832 guns and 
124 planes. Moscow indicated that the 
main purpose of the offensive had not 
been to capture Kharkov, but to fore- 
stall a German blow at Rostov, gateway 
to Caucasus oil. “It can be said that the 
main task has been completed.” 

Berlin declared that Russian losses 
had been enormous, and claimed 24')- 
000 Russian prisoners, plus the capture 
or destruction of 1,249 tanks, 2,026 
guns and 538 planes. To which Mos- 
cow replied: “A few more of these Ge' 
mian ‘victories’ and the German Fascis' 
army will be bled white.” 

Where Now? If Timoshenko had 
broken up a German drive toward Ros- 
tov—and it appeared that he had—then 
he scored a strategical victory, besides 
pushing his lines forward and consolid- 
ating his position in 400 captured lo 
calities. As the active fighting shifted 
northward toward the Kalinin front, th: 
big question was what the next German 
campaign would be. Would it erupt 
along the entire Russian front, or strike 
in concentrated force toward the Cau- 
casus? Or even both at the Caucasus 
and through Turkey? The Libyan bat 
tle hinted at a move through the Nea! 
East. One thing is certain: Hitler must 
reach Caucasus or Near East oil this 
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year, or-he is licked. The dictator’s de- 
cisions are being narrowed down. 





In the Desert 


Field Marshal Gen. Erwin Romel is a 
general from his cap to the tip of his 
booted toes. Twice he has outsmarted 
and outfought the British in Libya, lift- 
ing the title of “the Desert Fox” from its 





Acme 


Rommel Tried It Again 


one-time holder, General Wavell. Now 
he has taken on the British again. 

Well west of Tobruk, from Bir Hach- 
eim in the desert, held. by the Free 
French, to El Gazala on the Mediter- 
ranean coast, the British held a Libyan 
line. They knew that Rommel was 
building up a battle force; they, bombed 
it as Rommel gathered it up for attack; 
but they could not prevent it from strik- 
ing. With two armored and three mo- 
torized divisions of his Africa Corps 
Rommel drove around the flank of the 
British line at Bir Hacheim and struck at 
the heart of the British Eighth Army at 
Knightsbridge, a desert crossroads. 

Reverses. The Italians attacked the 
Free French holding Bir Hacheim, and 

usual failed. The Germans swept be- 
hind the British to Acroma, near the 
coast and on the road to Tobruk. But 
Near East commander Gen. Claude 
\uchinleck and the Eighth Army’s Gen. 
Neil Ritchie were ready. R. A. F. planes 
smashed at Rommel’s tanks and sup- 
plies. American-built “General Grant” 
tanks (M-3’s) roared into action. Within 

few days over 600 of Rommel’s ve- 

les, including 260 tanks, were cap- 
tured and destroyed. His units began a 
retreat westward. 

They had broken two gaps in the 
British minefields for their supply train. 
hrough this Rommel’s tanks retreated. 
Keep after him. Never let him rest,” 

lered Auchinleck. Rommel’s second 
command, Gen. Ludwig Cruewell, 


was captured when his plane came 
down among the British, mistaking 
them for Italians. Rommel seemed 
whipped this time. But he is not for 
nothing one of Germany’s best gen- 
erals, His retreating tanks turned, 
smashed a nine-mile gap in the mine- 


-field, and held it open for supplies and 


fresh forces to move up. To counter the 
move, the British swung a column wide 
to the south and seized Rotunda Seg- 
nali, a rocky stronghold 30 miles west 
of the British line, from which they 
could harry Rommel’s supplies. Swirl- 
ing into its second week amid sand- 
storms, it was still anybody’s battle. 


China Bleeds 


These are days of blood for China; 
and if not of tears, it is because they 
have all been shed in five years. Fight- 
ing furiously to knock China out of the 
war before the United Nations can 
wheel to the attack, and to cléan up air- 
fields from which Japan can be bombed, 
the Japs are swarming all over China. 

Major fighting is that in Chekiang 
Province, Chiang Kai-sheks’ birthplace. 
Some 100,000 Jap troops finally took 
Kinhwa, provificial capital and a large 
distribution point on the Hangchow- 
Nanchang trunk railday. From there 
the Japs turned southwest toward Chu- 
shien, another key point on the railroad. 
If the Japs can take and operate the 
Hangchow-Nanchang line, they will be 
well on the way to an all-overland route 
from northern China’ to Indo-China. 
United Nations attacks on their sea 
lanes will then become less of a prob- 
lem. 

China’s Attack. The fighting on the 


Burma front seemed to be stalemated 
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Japs Swarmed All Over the Map 


temporarily. The Japs were driving for- 
ward, however, in Kiangsi and Kwang- 
tun Provinces, south of Chekiang. The 
Chinese 4daunched an attack of their own 
near Ichang, on the Yangtse gorges 
above Chungking. But there was no 
hiding the fact that China is in a des- 
perate plight. 
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SERVICE NOTES 








Negro Enlistments—In line with the 
policy announced by Secy. Knox the 
Navy the first of the month set in mo 
tion its program to enlist -1,000 Negroes 
amonth. They will be trained in shore 
and combat service and most types of 
specialized service will be open to them. 
Accepted enlistees will go to the Great 
Lakes Naval Training Station for eight 
weeks and may train in vocational 
schools. Sixteen-week specialist courses 
will be given at Hampton Institute, Va., 
to those who enlist for specialist work. 
Others will be chosen for special train- 
ing as aviation machinists mates, gun- 
ners, yeomen, radio men, storekeepers, 
and other classifications. 

The Marine Corps plans to have a 
battalion of 900 Negroes trained in all 
weapons by July. They will be formed 
into a sea-going task force equipped as 
combat troops with the exception of 
planes. 

- 2 2 °° 

Official Frown: Because there is such 
a likelihood of abuse by unscrupulous 
persons no plan to promote or encourage 
correspondence between soldiers and 
civilian strangers will be given official 
approval the War Dept. announced. 


° o oO 


Occupation Ribbon—Officers and en- 
listed men (or their next of kin) of the 
four services who served in Germany 
or Austria-Hungary between Nov. 12, 
1918, and July 11, 1923, will be issued 
the ribbon of the Army of Occupation 
of Germany. The nr: Ram with seven 
stripes, has a wide black stripe in the 
center, identically bordered on both 
sides with narrow white and red stripes 
and an outside stripe of a blue scallop 
design. The ribbon, with the medal 
which is still in preparation, will be is- 
sued free to all entitled Army personnel 
who apply to the Office of Adjutant 
General, and by the Navy to its per- 
sonnel. 

° ° ° 


Packages to Services—Railway Ex- 
press Agency announced that it will re- 
forward without extra cost any pack- 
uges sent to service men who have been 
transferred to a different military or 
naval post within the country, The ar- 
rangement applies only to personal ship- 
ments of twenty pounds or less. Should 
a shipment exceed twenty pounds it will 
be held until the sender can be notified 
and arrange to pay the additional cost 
of forwarding. Express for men abroad, 
provided the regulations are met, will 
be forwarded in cooperation with the 
Post Office Dept. These parcels should 
not contain perishable matter, should 
not be in excess of 11 pounds and must 
not be more than 42 inches in length 
and girth, 






























































FARM 





Growing Rice in U. S. A. 

Uncle Sam is calling for more rice 
growing, because rice is “extremely 
nourishing,” compact to ship, and there- 
fore suitable for soldiers. The Japs do 
pretty well, sometimes, on rice alone. 

But expansion of rice crops will not 
be easy, for it is grown in only four 
states, practically, which have only 
about 1,500,000 acres of land suitable 
for it. ‘The quota set for this year is 
1,320,000 acres. Production in 1941] 
totaled 54,000,000 bushels, which at an 
average price of $1.185 a bushel 
brought a farm income of more than 
$64,000,000. This year’s goal calls for 
an increase of 5,000,000 bushels, at 
least>~ 

Growing rice requires an irrigation 
system by which the ground is kept 
covered with from four to six inches of 
water from seeding to harvest time. 
There must be a warm climate and a 
long growing season. Heavy and costly 
machinery is used, and a large amount 
of labor. The four states producing most 
of our rice are, in order of quantity. 
Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas and Cali- 
fornia. 

The rough rice is sent to the mill 
where the outer hull and the inner 
“bran” are removed and the kernels are 
polished. In most cases the polished 
rice is given a coat of glucose and talc, 
for its lustrous appearance. There were 
74 mills operating last year, located al- 
most entirely in the rice-growing sec- 
tions. By-products consisting of polish, 
bran, poultry feed, rice flour and hulls, 
were worth $2,749,000 last year. 

Rice is largely an export crop; .we 
consume a little more than half of our 
production. Cuba is our main customer, 
taking 78 per cent of our exports, which 
last year amounted to 24 per cent of 
the total crop. Just a little larger quan- 
tity—331,000,000 pounds—was sent to 
our territories of Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
Alaska and the Virgin Islands. While 
average U. S. consumption was six 
pounds a year per person that of Puerto 
Rico was 128 pounds, and of Hawaii 
177 pounds. 

Rice prices have shot up more than 
55 per cent since last October. Large- 
ly to protect the markets of our terri- 
tories and of Cuba, prices have been 
stabilized at from $9.75 to $6.75 per 
100-pound bag, according to variety. 


LT 


Cotton Squeeze 

A few years ago it did not seem pos- 
sible to ever get rid of our surplus cot- 
ton. But now, with practically all ex- 
ports cut off, there is talk of a probable 
shortage next season. Since we grew 


10,700,000 bales last year and are con- 





suming some 13,000,000 this € tng, the 
situation becomes understandable. 
next year’s consumption is estimated at 
14,000,000 bales, while production de- 
pends a lot on the boll weevil. 

In ordinary times between six and 


seven million bales would do us. Now 
nearly every day reveals new needs for 
cotton. The National Cotton Council in 
its recent meeting at Memphis reported 


Random Statistics 


END-LEASE has boosted the 
roduction of food in concen- 
trat M 2 oa sep Oe In one year, ™ 
example, the egg ing capacity o 
the country has increased from 40 or 
50 million pounds a year to 250 mil- 
lion pounds. Powdered skim milk is 
being produced at the rate of 500 
million pounds annually ... @ 
Training people for war work, 2,400 
American vocational schools have 
been turning out students at an av- 
erage cost of $36.80 per student, or 
21 cents per hour of apm | nig gpre 
@ Current Treasury tax collections 
are running at a rate estimated to 
bring in $13.6 billion this year, or 
more than double our peak collec- 
tions during World WarI... @ 
As early as 2,000 years ago, Chmz 
started one democratic tradition, the 
competitive civil service examination. 
Almost any Chinese who could get 
himself an education and pass the 
exams had an opportunity to rise to 
a high governmental post. 


that “enormous quantities” of painted 
cotton cloth were being used in military 
camouflage to hide factories, gun em- 
placements, and even roads. The Gov- 
ernment, it was stated, recently pur- 
chased 250,000 coat and apron com- 
binations made of bleached cotton twill 
for its Army butchers. Much depends 
on the present crop, which at latest re- 
ports was not too promising. 


EE 


Farm Briefs 


@ Cash income from farm market- 
ings in April totaled $793,000,000, as 
compared with $665,000,000 for April 
of 1941. 


q Pork production for May of this 
year was the largest on record for that 
month, It was from five to 10 per cent 
larger than April. 


q Among pupils who studied agri- 
culture in the public schools some 241,- 
000 members of the Future Farmers of 
America prepared to aid in training city 
high school boys who want to work on 
farms this summer. 


q The 53 graduates of the National 
Farm School at Doylestown, Pa., this 
year had accepted positions weeks be- 
fore graduation. School officials said 
there were not enough graduates to ac- 
cept a fifth of the jobs offered. 








BUSINESS 





The Rubberneck Bus 


Fighting men are not the only casual- 
ties of this all-out war. Many a busi. 
ness has been wiped out completely. 
One of the most picturesque, Po by ni 
means a small one; is the sightseeing 
bus service—popularly known as tl. 
“rubberneck wagons.’ 

Beginning June 1 the rubberneck 
buses stopped rolling, by sentence of 
the War Production Board. The Gray 
Line, a national association of sight- 
seeing companies, had its beginning in 
Washington, at the time of Woodrow 
Wilson’s first inauguration, with a single 
bus. President William Bush of the 
Washington Gray Line (son of the 
Pitan on June ls closed the doors o! 
two Washington garage buildings con- 
taining 27 buses and eight limousines. 
Throughout the country, in 40 cities 
independently owned companies afli- 
liated with the Gray Line stopped 1,50) 
buses from taking visitors around to see 
the sights. 

One Washington official of the Gray 
Line started in the business in 1902 
when tourists were carried around to th: 
White House, the Capitol, the Congres- 
sional Library, Washington Monument 
and other points of interest in various 
kinds of horse-drawn carriages, some 
rather gaudy in appearance. All 80 em- 
ployees of the Washington companies 
were said to have landed new jobs. It 
was easy for the mechanics to step into 
new positions, but just what the “spie!- 
ers” {who called themselves “lecturers ) 
found to do was not revealed. President 
Bush cheerfully announced that one o! 
his garage buildings was sold and the 
other leased; that some of the bus: 
had also been sold and others “pas 
tured” out in vacant lots, and that th: 
company’s affairs would be wound up 
in a couple of months, 


TT 


Business Briefs 

@ Business failures in the last wee! 
of May were 210, compared with 230 
for the previous week, and 221 for tl 
like week of last year. 


@ The National income in April 
reached a new high of $8,784,000,000 
which, considered in the light of se 
sonal factors, is at the rate of $109 
billion a year. 


@ Class I railroads had a net incon 
of $149,000,000 for the first four months 
of 1941, as compared with $76,299,000) 
for the same period in 1941, 


@ The total amount of coin and cur- 
rency circulating in the hands of th 
public, increasing sharply for a year, 
reached the total of $11,971,000,000. 
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MOVIE WORLD 








You'll Be Seeing 

Take a Letter, Darling (Paramount)— 
An almost slapstick comedy with Rosa- 
lind Russell to make it sophisticated and 
funny. As an advertising executive she 
hires male secretaries to charm the 
wives of her business prospects so that 
she will be doubly sure of contracts. 
But, under no circumstances, is the sec- 
retary to harbor romantic feelings to- 
ward Rosalind.. A low-on-cash painter 
Fred MacMurray accepts the position 
and proceeds to fall in love with his 
boss. Miss Russell proves to be vulner- 
eble. MacDonald Carey as a wife- 
hunting business prospect and Con- 
stance Moore as his gorgeous sister fur- 
nish romantic complications. If you 
can’t afford a rest cure for what ails 
you, try this laugh cure. 


2 9 oe 


Juke Girl (Warner Bros.) concerns it- 
self only incidentally with juke girls. It 
follows the labor migrants along the 
East Coast and takes up their joint 
fight with the vegetable farmers against 
the exploitation of the bigtime packers. 
The packers, represented by Gene 
Lockhart, are the economic lords in the 
small towns where they operate and the 
farmers accept their prices or else. This 
is a lusty picture of what happens when 
the farmers choose the “or else.” One 
of the squashiest battles of the screen 
is fought between the farmers and mi- 
crants delivering a tomato crop, and the 
hired bullies of packer Lockhart. George 
lobias represents the farmers and Ron- 

ld Reagan heads the pickers. It is 
when they seek amusement that the la- 
borers meet and dance with the juke 
girls who give them moral support. 
Juke girl Ann Sheridan becomes a farm- 

s wife when she marries Reagan. 


> o t 


Miss Annie Rooney (United Artists) 
is none other than Shirley Temple, 15 
year-old half jitterbug, half dreamer. In- 
stead of tapping it out with Bill Reb- 
son as she did in earlier pictures, 
Shirley now jitters all over the screen 
when she isn’t keeping house in a tene- 
ment with Grandpa Guy Kibbee and 
illing over G. B. Shaw and French. A 
light automobile accident is Shirley’s 
introduction to wealthy Dickie Moore 
id a reel or so of adventure with the 
Social Register. At the final curtain, 
ung Miss Temple, with her amazing 
knack of making friends, has so charm- 
Sutton Place (Dickie’s home) that 
> has them all jitterbugging. Watch 
boy friend Dickie’s touch-and-go 
that all Temple fans will enjoy 
bably more than Shirley does. It is 
first screen lover’s kiss. 


a 


A hundred hours of fun, entertainment and exciting reading. 
kind of solid recreation a man likes: stories, games, poems and songs galore. A man’s 
book to suit a man’s taste. Compact in size, easy to stow in knapsack or dufflebag. 
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HERE IT 1S! JUST WHAT YOU WANT 
TO SEND THAT BOY IN SERVICE 


Packed with just the 


He'll carry it with him everywhere. 320 pages. 





builder for the 
FOR READING—Famous yarns by famous 


authors, mystery stories, adventure, jokes, 
cartoons, plus the American favorite, “The 
Man Without a Country,” complete. 


FOR PLAY—Crossword puzzles, quizzes, 
brain testers, anagrams, true and false 
statements, games of all kinds and loads of 
other entertaining and interesting features. 


Send This Book to Those Boys 


Just Published 


| S 15° 


with 


_ 


OW RECREATION HALLE 







PUBLISHED ESPECIALLY 
FOR THE 


ARMY—NAVY—MARINES 


But is also highly recommended as a morale 
folks at home. 


FOR SINGING—Songs loved best by the 
men in the Service: including Casey Jones, 
Man on the Flying Trapeze, Home on the 
Range, When Johnny Comes Marching 
Home—and lots more. 

A GIFT CARD with each book! Just fill 
out coupon and enclose $1.50 for each book 
ordered, books will be sent direct if desired. 


in the Service. We Will Mail 


Them Direct —ANYWHERE. 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE 
2414 DOUGLAS ST.. N. E. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Enclosed find my remittance for $.............. 
for which send THE KNAPSACK BOOK with a 
gift card to the addresses shown on this coupon 


Check here if you prefer that books be 
shipped to you. 
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OLD KENTUCKY— 


Blue Grass State Celebrates [50th Anniversary 


By KEEN JOHNSON 
Governor of Kentucky 


Kentucky, “The Great Meadow” 
which so delighted Daniel Boone when 
first he glimpsed its verdant bluegrass 
vistas on June 7, 1769, is launching this 
month a State-wide celebration in ob- 
servance of her 150th birthday, and in- 
vites all liberty-loving citizens of her 
sister states to visit her during 1942. 

Granted statehood by President 
George Washington as the first new 
Commonwealth to join the orignial 13, 
Kentucky was admitted to the Union 
Feb. 4, 1791, by Act of Congress, but 
permitted Vermont, which asked for ad- 


mission after her, to become the. four-~ 


teenth State while constitutional con- 
ventions met at Danville. It was June 
1, 1792, that Kentucky separated from 
Virginia to become the fifteenth State. 

Today Kentuckians are exhibiting the 
same intrepid spirit which was the force 
behind their hardy forebears who con- 
quered the wilderness and won the 
West. Her sons and daughters, always 
in the forefront of the fight to preserve 
the freedom won in the Revolutionary 
War and in a long series of battles with 
the Indians, have arranged a series of 
patriotic pageants and festivals from 
April 10 well into October to turn the 
spotlight upon the heroic past. Thus, 
in a world crisis which threatens civili- 
zation’s foundations, Kentucky will fire 
anew the patriotic fervor of free men. 


This new stamp, first placed on sale 
June 1 at the Frankfort, Ky., post office, 
commemorates the sequicentennial of the 
statehood of Kentucky. It is a purple re- 
production of the Gilbert White mural in 
the State Capitol at Frankfort, depicting 
Daniel Boone and three companions stand- 
ing on a promontory and gazing across the 
Kentucky River to the land on the opposite 
shore where the city of Frankfort now lies. 





Kentucky’s heroes will re-enact their 
history akiog accomplishments. _Dan- 
iel Boone, George Rogers Clark, Isaac 
Shelby; John James Audubon, Estill, 
Harrod, Calk, Kenton, and all the other 
giants of pioneer legend will live again 
in pageantry. Henry Clay, John Hunt 
Morgan, the Butlers, Lincoln and Jef- 
ferson Davis, the Breckinridges, Crit- 
tendens, Calhouns, Zachary Taylor, Dr. 


Ephraim McDowell, Theodore O’Hara, ~ 


Jouett, John Fitch, Stephen Collins Fos- 
ter and a host of others who contrib- 
uted much to Kentucky’s fame will be 
honored. 

And, in more lively scenes, Ken- 
tucky’s noted thoroughbreds and saddle 





—In a Nutshell — 


Kentucky is famed as The Bluegrass 
State. It is a commonwealth rae | 
40,598 square miles of area, ranking 36t 
in the Union by size, and with a popula- 
tion of 2,845,627, which is the 16th largest 
census unit in the nation. Its motto is 
United We Stand, Divided We Fall. The 
Goldenrod is its adopted flower, the Cardi- 
nal its bird, while its official song is Stephen 
Foster's immortal composition, My Old 
Kentucky Home. 


Kentucky’s capital is Frankfort, a city of 
11,492 residents. Twelve other cities in the 
Blue Grass_ State 
have a_ population 
exceeding 10,000, of 
which the largest is 
Louisville with 319,- 
077. The state uni- 
versity, which had a 
student bod of 
5,986 and a faculty 
of 308 in 1940, is at 
Lexington. Total as- 
sessed property value 
of the commonwealth’s 120 counties is 
$2,757,820,000. 

Keen Johnson is Governor of Kentucky, 
assisted by a bicameral legislature of 38 
senators and 100 representatives. Rhodes 
K. Myers is president of the senate, B. F. 
Shields speaker of the house. The State 


Kentucky 
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is represented in the National Congress by 
Senators Alben W. Barkley and Albert B. 
Chandler, and Representatives Noble J. 
Gregory, Beverly M. Vincent, Emmet 
O’Neal, Edward W. Creal, Brent Spence, 
Virgil Chapman, Andrew J. May, Joe B. 
Bates, and John M. Robsion. 


Senator Barkley Senator Chandler 


More than half of the Kentuckians are 
engaged in agriculture, chiefly the raising 
of corn, which is the state’s largest crop, 
with wheat and oats next. Second most 
valuable crop is tobacco, and the state is 
the principal hemp-grower of the Union. 
The leading natural resource, now rankin 
as the commonwealth’s most importarit 
output, is bituminous coal. Petroleum and 
natural gas rank next in importance, and 
there are also fluorspar and natural cement. 


Roll Call of the States 








PATHFINDER 


horses will perform as always to the dv- 
light of home folk and visitors from { 
and near at historic Churchill Down,, 
world-famous Keeneland, and the Stat; 
other noted racetracks and show places. 

Today, Kentucky is an armed cam). 
Fort Knox is the home of the natio:’s 
armored forces, and nearby is the gold 
vault which houses billions in precious 
metal. Two other huge Army camps are 
building in western Kentucky and a 
great deal is being done in other Ariny 
and Navy centers within the State {or 
“the Arsenal of Democracy.” But Ken- 
tucky’s famed hospitality still calls out 
a cordial invitation and her people re 
ready with as warm a welcome as ever 
stranger received here or elsewhere, 
during this Sesquicentennial year. 

We in Kentucky have much to offer 
visitors in scenic beauty, in natural 
wonders, in good highways, in relaxa- 
tion and sport. As Governor of Ken- 
tucky, it affords me great pleasure to 
invite you to be with us some time dur- 
ing 1942, the 150th anniversary of 
Statehood, in a land abundantly blessed. 


TE Ss 


Kentucky Firsts— 

% Transylvania Seminary, now part 
of the Kentucky Academy, was charter- 
ed in 1783, making it the first univer- 
sity west of the Alleghany Mountains. 

% First needle type dam was con- 
structed at Louisa, Kentucky, in 1900. 

% The first Kentucky Derby was run 
at Churchill Downs in Louisville in 
May, 1875. 

% The first law providing for en- 
actment of the Australian ballot system 
was passed in Kentucky in 1888, tor 
application only in Louisville. 

% The first federal narcotic farm for 
the hospitalization of drug addicts was 
established at Lexington and began 
operations in 1935. 


EE 


Did You Know That— 


¥% The States names has been spelled 
“Kentucke,” “Kaintucke,” and “Ken- 
take,” and has been interpreted to mean 
“Dark and Bloody Ground,” “At the 
Head of the River,” “The Land of To- 
morrow,” and “The Place of the Prairie.” 

% The Monte Casina R. C. Church, 
at Covington, is believed to be the sm:'!- 
est church in the world. It has seats 
for only three worshippers. 

% There are only two places in the 
world where a moon-bow may be o0b- 
served. One is in South Africa, and on 
is at Kentucky’s Cumberland Waterfalls, 
18 miles southwest of Corbin. 

% Each of the opposing Civil War 
Presidents, Abraham Lincoln and |e!- 
ferson Davis, was born in Kentucky, i” 
the same section of that state, and but 
eight months apart. 


Kentucky 
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THE RUBBER CRISIS— 


(Continued from page 4) 


to substitute for the copper regularly 
used in the necessary coils for the dis- 
tilleries. 

A number of chemists and “experts” 
insisted that rubber could be made 
much cheaper from grain alcohol—for as 
little as five cents a pound. There were 
charges of influence and favoritism in 
the allocation by the rubber advisory 
committee of the $650,000,000 rubber 
fund to petroleum interests. 

Pending volume production of syn- 
thetic rubber stress is placed on a 
conservation. Right now, it is said, the 
Nation’s biggest rubber stockpile—a mil- 
lion tons—is in the tires of privately 
owned automobiles, and must be saved. 
On the Atlantic seaboard the severe ra- 
oe of gasoline, due to the shortage 
caused by the sinking of oil tankers, has 
resulted in such decreased traffic and 
saving of tires that officials proposed to 
ration gasoline throughout the whole 
country—and thus save more rubber. 
“I don’t see any other way to do it,” 
said Rubber Coordinator Newhall. 

But Congressmen from all over the 
Nation, and especially from the oil- 
producing states, saw other ways, and 
also saw red. Speaker Rayburn, from 
Texas, asserted that tires used careful- 
ly deteriorated little more than when 
standing still; and that people knowing 
they could get no more would use them 
carefully—“ration themselves.” Other 
members spoke darkly of curbing the 
powers of some of the rationing officials. 
Senator Ellender of Louisiana even pro- 
posed to have 3,000 tons of crude rub- 
ber assigned for retreads for civilian 
tires. This could be mixed, he said, 

th 85,000 tons of reclaimed rubber 
nd make enough retreads to keep 
20,000 cars rolling which would other- 
wise be laid up. At the height of the 
fight the Dow Chemical Co. announced 
the development of a new “thiokol-type” 
synthetic rubber by which it will be 
possible to treat a million tires a month 
by the end of the present year. 

Hardly a week passes without an an- 
nouncement, or bey that some new 
nd speedy way of getting rubber has 
been found. Even President Roosevelt 
hopefully spoke of three different ex- 
periments made on rubberless tires. The 
rubber problem, will certainly be solv- 
ed—maybe sooner than we expect. 

Synthetic rubber production is still 
the center of a hot political squabble. 
Part of the fight has become an almost 

rsonal feud conducted against Stand- 
rd Oil Company of New Jersey by 

idline-hitting Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral Thurman Arnoid. It was Arnold 
who charged a few months ago that 
Standard, which ten years before the 
war had made patent-trading agree- 
ments with the German chemical firm 
of I. G, Farbenindustrie, was improper- 


} 





¥ entangled with that concern. Arnold 
charged that Standard had held back im- 
portarit gasoline and rubber devolp- 
ments in this country and had failed to 
cooperate with the Army. Standard offi- 
cials spent days answering the charges 
before the Senate Truman Committee. 
The matter seemed to have been settled. 

Two weeks ago Arnold hit the head- 
lines again with a rebuttal to the Com- 
mittee. This time he declared that he 





Standard Oil’s Howard Took an Ooath 


had been “careful” to emphasize that 
there had been “no alliance with Ger- 
man interests from unpatriotic motives.” 
Instead, he now charged, Standard’s 
“sole motive” was to “get a protected 
market” and “finally to restrict world 
production in order to maintain that 
production” and “eliminate world com- 
petition.” Mr. Arnold then declared that 
Standard has misled the Committee on 
numerous’ points. In brief, he called 
Standard officials liars. 

At the annual meeting of Standard 
stockholders W. S. Farish, its president, 
revealed a letter he had written to the 
committee. Standard, which is now en- 
pages in erecting large synthetic rub- 

er plants, said Mr. Farish, in the midst 
of war wished “to avoid all controversy 
with any agency of our government, but 
we cannot remain completely silent 
under new accusations.” He added: 

“I want to reiterate what we told your 
Committee, that no action of ours has 
delayed the production of synthetic 
rubber in this country or hampered any 
other item of the war effort. To the 
contrary, it has brought this country in- 
valuable weapons for winning the war. 
Out of our activity came, in 1935, 100- 
Octane Aviation Gasoline; which puts 
the planes of the United Nations far 
ahead of Axis planes. Out of this ac- 
tivity came synthetic Toluol, which has 
multiplied the volume of high explo- 
sives we can dump on the enemy. Out 
of it came Paratone, which is used in 
almost every fighting plane, tank, gun 
and ship in the Army, Navy and Air 
Corps. Out of it came American con- 
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trol of the Buna rubber processes, which 
we were able to take over completely 
from Germany in 1939 solely because 
of our 1929 agreements. Out of it came 
the processes which we have developed 
and which will be used for production 
of most of the butadiene for Buna rub- 
ber made in the oil industry.” 

Mr. Farish outlined a number of other 
similar benefits from the arrangements 
made in 1929. He also disclosed to 
Standard stockholders that before Pearl 
Harbor Standard had spent $12,000,000 
on the construction of synthetic rubber 
plants. By the end of 1943, he said, 
the company would be producing 400,- 
000 tons of synthetic robber a year in 
these plants. 

Then, in an impressive scene, Mr. 
Farish raised his right hand arid swore 
an oath to the stockholders that he had 
never recived any gratuity from Ger- 
many or other sources, nor any compen- 
sation save that from Standard Oil. 
Vice President Frank Howard, who had 
appeared before the Truman Commit- 
tee with Mr. Farish, took a similar oath, 
as did other Standard officials. At the 
close of the meeting James W. Gerard, 
who as United States Ambassador to 
Germany in 1917 informed that coun- 
try that we were breaking off diplo- 
matic relations, offered a vote of confi- 
dence in Standard’s officials, which was 
adopted. Standard officials went back 
to work with the hope that they might 
be permitted to get their synthetic rub- 
ber plants into producion without fur- 
ther harrassment. 





CAPITAL CHAT 





Safe Storage 
Not so long ago the National Ar- 


chives was considered sufficiently 
safe for the storage of vital records and 
documents of the highest value. Now, 
under war eonditions, even the Archives 
is hunting safer places in less strategic 
areas for its irreplaceable materials. All 
vital documents and records have been 
reclassified, some as grade-1 and others 
as secondary material, for storage. In 
the building itself four safe areas have 
been designated upon advice of expert 
engineers. Some material has been allo- 
cated to these areas while other special 
material has been shipped outside of 
the city to places of greater security. 
Among the materials stored are early 
Army and State Department maps of 
national boundary lines and _ treaties, 
valuable Government agency records, 
the Bill of Rights and Constitutional 
Amendments, and some thousand cubic 
feet of Senate material. Reclassified 
historical documents in the Archives 
are now available to Government offi- 
cials and research students by permit, 
secretary Thad Page said. 
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SCIENCE & MEDICINE 








Water in Glass 


The man who can squeeze blood out 
of a turnip is legendary; but scientists of 
the American Optical Company can 
squeeze water out of glass. Dr. E. D. 
Tillyer, the company’s research direc- 
tor, declares that glass, though appar- 
ently solid, contains a surprising amount 
of water which refuses to vaporize at 
2,700 degrees F., the heat needed to 
form glass. 

The amount of water can be deter- 
mined by an analysis of the gases evolv- 
ed in remelting the glass in a vacuum 
furnace, or by analyzing the absorptive 
properties of the glass. . Dr. Tillyer ex- 
plains that the water unites chemically 
with certain ingredients of glass. This 
chemical binding force locks it in and 
opposes the tendency of water to vapor- 
ize completely at 212 degrees F., the 
boiling point of water. The water in 
the glass adds to its useful infra-red ray 
absorbing qualities. Other gases dis- 
solved in glass include oxygen, carbon 
dioxide and sulfur dioxide. 

The amount of water varies with dif- 
ferent types of glass. Even in the purest 


optical glass the unvaporized water av- 


erages two-hundredths of one per cent 
by weight, or a volume of water vapor 
equivalent to the volume of the original 
glass. If water in the solid crystal balt 
standing on the desk in the photograph 
beside W. B. Reed, American optical 
physicist, were released in the form of 
water vapor, it would fill the flask he 
holds in his hands (see cut). 





Diet and Births 


Is the question of a stable, adequate 
diet being overstressed by Government 
nutritionists? Some persons have said 
so. But a recent report by three Can- 
adian doctors indicates that at least at 
one stage of life—birth—diet can have 
important effects on both mother and 
child. At Toronto General Hospital’s 
pre-maternity clinic, Drs. J. H. Ebbs, 
F. F. Tinsdale and W. H. Scott kept 
precise records of the diets of expectant 
mothers, as reported by the women 
themselves. Then they picked out 210 
women who, either through poverty or 
ignorance, were not getting enough es- 
sential food. Their diets were low in 
calories, iron and proteins. 

Coldly scientific, the doctors became 
fairy godmothers to 90 of the patients. 
They pepped up the diet of the 90 by 
adding one egg a day, four ounces of 
canned tomatoes, one orange, 30 ounces 
of milk, one ounce of cheese and half 
an ounce of wheat germ containing 
vitamin E. The additions brought 
their diets up to what doctors believe 


an expectant mother should eat. The 
other 120 women were permitted to 
continue on their normal low-vitality 
diet. The scientists then sat back to 
await results. ‘ 

The three reporting doctors concern- 
ed themselves only with prescribing 
diets. The medical care and records of 
the entire 210 women were in the hands 
of other physicians and nurses, who pre- 
sumably did not know which ones re- 
ceived the fortified diets. . The results 
of the experiment were startling. 

Of the poor diet group, 47 per cent 
had major complications during labor, 





Physicist Reed Squeezes Water from Glass 


against only 17 per cent in the good 
diet group. The period of labor for the 
good diet group was one-fourth less 
than for the poor diet group. Almost 10 
per cent of the poor diet group suffered 
miscarriages or still births, against none 
in the other group. Among the first 
group, 12 per cent had difficult recover- 
ies, against four per cent in the good 
diet group. As for the babies, three per 
cent of those whose mothers had inade- 
quate diets died within six months, 
against none in the good diet group. 
Fourteen per cent of the babies born in 
the first group did poorly in their first 
two weeks of life, while all in the good 
diet group did well. “Scientists will 
call for tests involving more persons. 
But despite all these reservations, the 
report is sensational evidence in sup- 
port of an adequate-diet program. 


tetas nse 


Sonic Sulfa 
To get healing sulfone drugs direct 


to the site of an injury, scientists at the 
University of Pennsylvania and Phila- 
celphia’s U. S. Naval Hospital have 
come up with a new variation on the 
“wonder drug.” They subject crystals 
of sulfathiazole to ultrasonic waves 
(sound waves above the level of hear- 
ing). This breaks them up into minute, 
uniform crystals which can be injected 
with a hypodermic needle. 
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RELIGION 











Scriptures for Soldiers 


Day by day we see more clearly 
that we shall need more than physica! 
strength and military power to win 
this war. It’s a war of spiritual forces 
and victory will come to the nation 
whose spirit is the stronger. Fortu- 
nately for us the issue of such a con- 
flict was fully decided many centuries 
ago. Now we need only ehbaes with 
Whom and for What we shall fight 
and our victory is certain. Therefore, 
with a true knowledge of the ages, as 
we have learned it from the Scrip- 
tures, we turn to Almighty God, the 
Creator of the world and the Ruler of 
nations, and we humbly beseech him 
to aid us with His wisdom and power. 


The words were Chief of Chaplain 
William R. Arnold’s. They marked 
noteworthy ceremony. Catholic Chap- 
lain Arnold, assisted by Deputy Chief 
Chaplain George F. Rixey (Protestan| 
and Chaplain Aryeh Lev (Jewish), pr 
sented Scriptures to soldiers of three 
faiths. To Pvt. W. H. Southerland 
of Richmond, Va., of the Army Ground 
Forces, went a New Testament, Prot- 
estant Version; to Pvt. Anthony Todaro 
of Washington, Army Air Forces, a New 
Testament, Roman Catholic Version 
and to Pvt. Benjamin L. Lichtenthal. 
Riverside, N. J., of the Services of Sup- 
ply, a Jewish Holy Scriptures. 

The books are uniformly bound and 
bear the imprint “Army of the United 
States” on the front cover. Said the 
Chaplain’s Office: “As long as the pres- 
ent policy stands, Scriptures appropri- 
ate to his faith will be made available 
upon request to every man in the Army.” 


f. 


_— 


Greek Pastors 


It was an historic occasion at little 
Pomfret Center, in northeastern Con- 
necticut. Resplendent in his robes and 
pastoral insignia, Archbishop Athena- 
goras, of the Greek Orthodox Church. 
ordained fourteen clergymen from the 
first class of Greek Orthodox semin- 
arians ever graduated in the Western 
Hemisphere. Representatives of many 
Protestant bodies witnessed the age- 
old ceremonies. 

The Church has 275 pastorates in 
America; all clergy had previously been 
trained in Greece. In 1937 the Greek 
Church bought a 37-acre estate at Pom- 
fret Center and set up a seminary there, 
which has 12 professors and 85 stu- 
dents, all American-born Greeks. In- 
struction is mainly in Greek from old 
Greek texts. At the graduation cere- 
monies, wives of half the candidates 
participated in the ceremonies. Greek 
custom holds that wives share equally 
with their husbands im the operation of 
a parish and should therefore partici- 
pate in ordination. 
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NEIGHBOR Hetrs NEIGHBOR 





i you any simple, tested method of economizing for war, of saving on 


necessities, of substituting, or making things last longer? 


neighbors in the PATHFINDER family by submitting your methods for publication 
in this new “Neighbor Helps Neighbor” department. 


HONEY JELLY: A honey jelly recipe 
is Mrs. Charles Van Waning’s (Sheri- 
dan, Wyo.) contribution to the sugar 
conservation program. She says it is a 
delicious amber jelly that the children 
like and it is easier to spread than honey. 
Directions: Boil for ten minutes six cups 


of strained honey and two cups of water, 


stirring constantly and skimming off the 


Science Facts 
T HE average human skin if “cut 


and fitted” into one unbroken 
piece would cover an area from 16 
to 20 feet square and would weigh 
about six pounds . @ To sup- 
plement our supply of agar-agar, al- 
most all produced in the Orient, the 
Fish and Wildlife Service’s College 
Park, Md., laboratories have develop- 
ed a product from kelp. Agar, used 
in industry as well as medicine; is 
important to science as a culture 


medium in which to grow bacteria. 
The kelp product can be used in a 
half-and-half mixture with agar for 


this purpose . @ Sight in some 
persons goes up and down from week 
to week, with visual defects more 
pronounced at one time than an- 
other, reports M. J. Julian, president 
of the Better Vision Institute 

@ Mice are milked in connection 
with experiments at the National 
Cancer Institute. They give a centi- 
meter of milk a day—about equal in 
volume to the tip of a woman's 
little finger. 





white film. Remove from fire and add 
contents of an 8-ounce bottle of Certo; 


stir well. Pour into jelly glasses to cool. 


TIN CANS: Mrs. J. C. Holton, Del- 
mont, S. Dak., suggests that if you are 
going to save tin cans for the Govern- 
ment you should wash them, cut out 
both ends and place them inside the 
can, then step on the can. Washed and 
flattened the cans will not rust so quick- 
ly and are easier to store and handle. 

CANNING: Robert L. Bickford, Sr., 
Newport, Vt., believes that during the 
rubber shortage the housewives of the 
nation can help greatly by saving, for 
the next season, the jar rings they re- 
move from canned goods. In using them 
a second time, one should remember to 
invert the rings on the can. If the jar 
cover fits tightly an old ring fitted in 
this manner will nearly always make a 
perfect seal, he writes. Mr. Bickford 
adds that drawers will slide more freely 





and wear longer if some self-polishing 
floor wax is rubbed on the parts of the 
drawer or cubicle where there is friction. 


o o eo 


GARDEN HINT: Foiling the cut- 
worm is an achievement in any man’s 
garden. W. A. Perry, Somerville, Mass., 
says that he has used the following 
method for years and has never lost a 
tomato plant. When he sets out the 
poate he wraps a section of used paper 
ag around the stalk of the plant next 
to the root allowing the paper to pro- 
trude about one-half inch above the soil. 
This shuts out the worms which operate 
just under the surface of the ground. 


oO ° se} 


TEA SUBSTITUTE: There will be no 
shortage of tea for Lillian Ebling, Rich- 
field, Wis., as long as the Basswood 
trees bloom. She suggests picking the 
flowers of the Basswood and drying 
them for a tea which fequires no sweet- 
ening because of the ho in the blos- 


som. She relates that such a tea was in. 


use in Wisconsin years ago, before com- 
mercial tea was available. 


° o © 


BLACKOUT PAINT: From Tulsa, 
Okla., D. B. Hamilton writes-that Sam- 
uel G. Gordan, Curator of Minerals, 
Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sci- 
ence, has discovered how to make a 
good blackout paint for windows by 
breaking up an old phonograph disc 
into a can or glass jar and covering with 
denatured alcohol for 24 to 30 hours. 
The recoid dissolves and the resulting 
iiquid can be thinned with alcohol and 
brushed on. One record will cover sev- 
eral windows. The paint, he says, can 
be removed with alcohol also—if the 


alcohol can be obtained. 
& 2 °e 


POTPOURRI: This group of Neigh- 
bor hints was submitted by Mrs. A. E. 
Sumner, Elkland, Penna., in the hope 
that they would benefit someone. 

© Put a small piece of hard soap in 
the sewing basket to rub over yarn or 
thread so it can be put through the eye 
of a needle with less difficulty. 

® Wash beans before soaking. Then 
they can be cooked or baked in the 
water in which they were soaked, with 
a small onion added. 

e All wild meat should be soaked 
clean of blood. Ath onion roasted with 
the meat improves the flavor. 

® Inste of scouring tinware or 
silverware use hot water and polish 


with a dry cloth. 





| and other chronic ailments. 


Then help your 
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Rheumatism May 
Result From Piles 


Piles and colon troubles may spread in- 
fection just the same as diseased. teeth 
and tonsils, often leading to rheumatism 
Learn the 
facts. Write todav for 122-page, illus- 
trated book on Rectal and Colon Troubles. 
McCleary Clinic, R1882 Elms Blvd., Ex- 
celsior Springs, Mo. 


LOOSE DENTAL PLATES 
RELINED AND TIGHTENED AT HOME 61 


NEWLY IMPROVED DENDEX 
RELINER, a plastic, builds up 
(refits) loose upper & lower den- 
tures. Really makes them fit as 
they should without using powder. 
Easily applied. No heating required. 
Brush it on and wear your plates 
while it sets. It adheres to the 





Plates onlyand makes a comfort- 

able, smooth and durable surface 
that can be washed and scrubbed. Each application lasts 
for months. Not a powder or wax. Contains no rubber 
or gum. Neutral pink color. Sold on a MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE. Not sold in stores. Mail $1 ee A us 
for generous supply, brush and directions. D Ex 
CO., Dept. 18-X, 2714 S. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Nervous ? 


Are you simply a “bundle of neryes”? Do 
you suffer from splitting headaches, nerv- 
ous stomach, irritability, sleepless nights, 
and other symptoms of functional nervous 
disorder? If you do, 
write for Rev. Heu- 
mann’s Free Family 
Health Book (128 pages, 
many _ illustrations)! 
Read how you can quiet 
and 7. your nerves. 
Many enefited from. 
reading it. IT’S FREE 
—No obligation. 

L. HEUMANN & CO., Inc., Dept. 13Bb 

826 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


If You Would Know 


WHO! 
WHAT! 


WHERE! 
WHEN! 














WHY! 


of doings in Washington— 


of vital war developments 
of the news of the World 


EVERY WEEK—Read 


PATHFINDER 


Fresh From Washington 

















































































































1942 Graduates 


HE university graduates of 1942 

found a very different situation 
from that which their fellow students 
faced a few years ago. Instead of doff- 
ing their caps and gowns and scurry- 
ing around anxiously to find a chance 
to make a living this year’s graduates 
had jobs and careers impatiently wait- 
ing for them and on them. 


From the University of Maryland’s 
College of Engineering came this report: 
“Many more calls for graduates this 
year, at better starting salaries. About 
80 per cent of our men will enter mili- 
tary service immediately on graduation; 
all remaining available graduates will 
be placed, mainly in war industries. 
Great demand for women graduates.” 


The report is typical of those from 
126 universities received in a nation- 
wide survey by the Northwestern Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company. Engi- 
neering graduates were most in demand, 
some having up to a dozen offers to 
choose from. The percentage of graduat- 
ing students entering military serv- 
ice ranged from 25 to 95. Trained men 
most in demand by industry were those 
hot subject to the draft. The physical- 
ly handicapped and the women grad- 
uates were never so eagerly sought 


before. 


One school reported, “Demand for 
business graduates, off 60 per cent.” 
Another said: “Non-technically trained 
men will be hired for technical jobs 

. . and given technical training on 
the job. ” But economists, accountants, 
engineers, statisticians and other tech- 
nically trained men were besieged with 
offers and with pay ranging up to 40 
per cent more than last year. The 
young men just out of school took start- 
ing jobs at around $1,800 and $2,000 
a year. 

It is a fine sensation to feel that one 
is needed, can be useful, and that his 
services are desired. The college grad- 
uates this year have the chance to feel 
this way, and no doubt find it thrill- 
ing. In the past big corporations sent 
out “scouts” to pick the cream of the 
crop—a small percentage—of the tech- 
nically equipped men to receive prac- 
tical training in their plants. This year 





" Bishop in The St. Louis Star-Times 
This Year’s Graduates Have Their Choice 


the big corporations have been suc- 
ceeded by a bigger bidder—Uncle Sam. 
He has a very important job to be done. 
It is a job to save all future jobs. Young 
graduates could have no higher em- 


ployment. 
~ gq - 


Wholesome Neglect 


RS. WILLIAM N. BERRY, the 

“American Mother of 1942,” who 
succeeded in raising 13 children, told a 
meeting in her honor that she had no 
“real advice” to give on the subject. 
She made it clear that she had no set of 
rules for her own children, and demand- 


ed little regularity beyond requiring 
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have themselves in company. 

The capstone of Mrs. Berry’s unortho- 
dox system was that, by her own admis- 
sion, she gave her children “a lot of 
wholesome neglect.” 

This is clearly not a system to be 
recommended in general. It could 
easily be carried too far—in fact, has 
been—and a degree of neglect that is 
good for some children would spoil 
others. But to somewhat offset the 
flood of information and advice on child 
care and child raising, child education, 
training and development which comes 
to us over the radio, in the newspapers, 
magazines, Government publications, 
and even in advertisements, it sounds 
like the remedy needed. 

A little more wholesome neglect would 
do most children a lot of good. It would 
let them develop more naturally—and al- 
so allow parents to remain more normal. 


Our New Dress 


tran ae, you will have 
noticed that PATHFINDER 
comes in a new dress this week. _Lit- 
erally, we have a new face—a new type 
face. Change does not always mean 
progress; but your magazine’s manage- 
ment and editors are always on the look- 
out for changes that will be progressive 
and beneficial to its family of readers. 
When we found a new type face that 
proved even easier on the eye than the 
old, we installed it. 

The new body type in which our 
news columns are set is Caledonia, re- 
cently developed by Linotype. The 
new face falls within the “modern” 
classification, but is drawn with more 
fiexibility of individual character than 
other modern faces. This helps the let- 
ters fuse more easily into words, and 
consequently makes it one of the out- 
standing “easy-reading” types. The main 
heads are Lydian, the secondary heads 
are Spartan Italic and Spartan Medium 
for individual article headings. We hope 
you like your old friend in its new dress, 
and pledge our continued efforts for con- 
stant improvement as PATHFINDER 
nears its fiftieth year of publication.’ 


¢ 


A soldier is said to require 18 civil- 
ians to keep him supplied, and 26 sheep 
to furnish his clothes for a year. A 


- fighter backed by 18 men and 26 sheep 


ought to really get somewhere. 
q 


It’s name may be Midway Island, but 
they take no halfway measures there. 


them to be on time at meals and to be- 
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READERS WRITE 





For Government Employees 


Your editorial, “Funny Finance” appear- 

ing in the May 30 edition, is neither 
funny nor an analysis of finance. Your 
“facts” are rather erroneous and your in- 
ferenees are even more dangerous to the 
government employee . . . There are some 
bills in Congress proposing bonuses and 
others proposing payment of overtime for 
hours worked in excess of 40 hours per 
week, as you correctly state. Bonuses are 
not proposed for those earning above 
$3,000, nor is overtime pay intended for 
those earning above $3,200 per year. 

Now then, government employees do 
not all earn $3,000 or $3,200 per year, nor 
an amount even approaching those figures, 
as you imply. On the contrary, they earn 
closer to $1,440 per annum, or about $28 
per week. For this fact you may consult 
the annual reports of the Civil Service 
Commission . . . Government employees 
have borne the full impact of rising prices 
in the cost of living without relief since 
the “defense program was undertaken two 
years ago. During this time all other 

groups sharing the national income have 
received adjusted shares of the income 

hrough higher wages for labor, higher 
profits for capital and higher farm prices 

or the 80-hour-a-week farmer too 
Shortly after the declaration of war, gov- 
ernment employees were placed on a mini- 
mum of 44 hours per week, many working 
48, 52 and even more. (The government 

worker) is merely asking what is justifiably 

\is as alleviation of the present condition 
through which he has suffered for two 


years, 
Frank A. Pavese 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

[Various amendments have been proposed to the 
bonus and overtime bills, both of which are in com- 
mittee. Some call for bonuses up to a certain per- 
entage; others for a flat bonus of $300; others for 
»vertime pay over 44 hours and up to the $3,800 
bracket. Undoubtedly many Government employees 
are working longer hours; undoubtedly some are 
poorly paid.—Ed.] 


Court Manners 


In your editorial ‘ ‘Court Manners” (May 
30) you say, “Anyone familiar with court 
procedure takes for granted the regular 
practice of lawyers browbeating witnesses 
tor the purpose of disconcerting, confusing 
and unnerving them. A fierce arid trucu- 
lent manner with witnesses is the main re- 
liance of some lawyers to free guilty cli- 
ents.” From my point of view, the above 
applies to pettifoggers, instead of lawyers. 

. N. Sawyer 
Sandpoint, Idaho 


X-Card Patriots 


I have been a reader of PATHFINDER 
for the past 16 years and have always been 
interested in the various types of articles 
you printed. I am enclosing a clipping 
which you might deem interesting In 
spite of the fact that ministers (have been) 
given the X card for preferred use of 
gasoline, our-Methodist Ministers Meeting 
of Washington, voted to call off our annual 

outing which had been planned for June 
15, to be held at Shadyside, Md., which is 
below Annapolis, in order that we do not 
use any more gas than is necessary. In- 
stead, the annual outing will be planned for 
one of the churches in the Metropolitan 
Area, where it will not be necessary to use 
Our Cars, 
Rev. Dorsey K. Stugis 

Congress St. Methodist Church 
Washington, D. C. 
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How to Get More for Your Dollar 

and avoid rationing worries... 

The Book that Tells What Every 
Woman Must Know Now 


Stretching 
Your Dollar in 


Read this book to learn 
how to get more for your 
dollar in buying and how 
best to conserve on: 


FOOD 


Bread 

Butter 
Cereals 
Canned foods 


Eggs y 

Salad dressings 
Fruits and vegetables 
Fish 

Meat 

Poultry 

Milk 

Sugar substitutes 


CLOTHING 
Women's clothing 
Lingerie 
Stockings 


Shoes 

Men's clothing 
Men's furnishings 
Children's clothing 
Dry cleaning 


AUTOMOBILES 
Tires 
Automobiles 
Gasoline 
Oil 


HOUSEHOLD 


NECESSITIES 


Electric refrigeration 
and pans 

Toilet soap 

Laundry soap 

Electric irons 

Sheets 

Towels 

Blankets 

Mattresses 

Bed springs 

Furniture 

Paint 

Oil and oil burners 

Coal 

Wood 

Plumbing repairs 


All these and many other 
topics fully covered in 
this inexpensive, authori- 
tative, aga book 
by a leading expert in 


Wartime 


By RUTH BRINDZE 


Author of “How To Spend Money”, 
“Johnny Get Your Money’s Worth”, etc. 


gee Conserve wisely and help 
YOUR country win the war. 


“There are 1,000 ways to save on 
your food dollar outlined in Miss 
Brindze’s book. Almost any page 
contains tips to make up for the 
book’s price, $1.75.” — Clementine 
Paddleford, Editor, Daily. Food 
Column, New York Herald Tribune 


Take Advantage 
Of This 


SPECIAL 
TRIAL OFFER 


NOW 


Mail this coupon to 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE 

2414 Douglas Street, N. E. 

Washington, D. C. 

Doane enermEnCaint for 5 d free trial one 
of STRETCHING YOU OUR DOLLAR IN 

WARTIME by Ruth Brindze. I will deposit with 

gocmman oo 3°17 oe 2 fw Ce tee 

charges. Afcer 5 days I will either return the 

book and you will refund my $1.75 immediately; 

or keep it and you will consider my deposit as 

full payment. 


Name... 
Address... 


SAVE POSTAL CHARGES 


Send check or money order with this 
-form and book will 
Same Free Trial and 







































































































W. H. Harrison 


< eee war is being waged on the 
production line at home every bit 
as importantly as it is being fought on 
the destruction line up front. This week 
PATHFINDER presents a MacArthur 
of the home production line, Engineer 
William Henry Harrison, Donald Nel- 
son’s right hand man on the War Pro- 
duction Board. He’s a fighting Irishman 
from Brooklyn, who has been throwing 
rights and lefts so fast that even the 
newsmen haven't caught up with him 
et. Hi-jacked from private industry 
y Bill Knudsen back in the days when 
our national program was still labelled 
“defense,” it took him no time at all to 
put fight into his own division—con- 
struction. That isn’t the only reason, 
but it’s reason enough why he’s now 
chief of all production within WPB. 

The West Point of Engineer Harri- 
son’s training for this war was the Amer- 
ican Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany. He went to work as a repairman 
and wireman with the New York Tele- 
phone Company in 1909 at the age of 
17, and has since served in virtually 
every branch of the Bell System. Today 
he is A. T. & T.’s vice-president in 
charge of operating and engineering. 
Some climb for a lineman! But it 
wasn't all done on telephone 
There was a lot of hard night work get- 
ting the engineering education he was 
too poer to pay for at the start. 

For example, while working in the 
Western Electric Company’s engineer- 
ing department, Harrison attended Pratt 
Institute in Brooklyn, and was gradu- 
ated from its industrial electrical en- 
gineering course in 1915. In 1938 he 
received an honorary doctor of en- 
gineering degree from the Brooklyn 
Polytechnic Institute, and the following 
year an honorary LL.D. from the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame. At one time he 
was president of the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers. Today he is a 
member of the New York Engineering 
Society and the Newcomen Society, and 
a director of the Brooklyn Polytechnic 
Institute. In addition to his A. T. & T. 
vice presidency at 195 Broadway, New 
York, he is a director of the Bell Tele- 


~phone Laboratories, Inc., and the Bell 


— Company of Canada. 

at’s a hatful of responsibility all 
right. But the moment you place it 
on the rack alongside Engineer Harri- 
son’s present job with Uncle Sam, it 
looks like one of Al Smith’s discarded 
brown derbies. For today Harrison is 
both directing and trouble-shooting a 
production line that all A. T. & T.’s 
stock couldn’t make a down payment 





Acme 


Harrison Bosses WPB’s Production 


on. And he’s working harder than he 
ever did in his life, , Foren even than 
during his nights of calculus cramming 
in Brooklyn, But “work” is not the 
right verb. This is a war, and workers 
are fighters. 

There are five fronts on the produc- 
tion line which Harrison generals 14 
hours a day. One is Ordnance—ammu- 
nition, tanks, guns, and so on. Another 
is Aircraft. A third is Shipbuilding—all 
shipbuilding, the Navy's tremendous 
warship program as well as the unpre- 
cedented construction schedule of the 
Maritime Commission. A fourth is 
Machine Tools—the manufacture of 
new machine tools and the utilization, 
of old ones. The fifth front is Construc- 


tion—all essential civilian and military _ 


construction: shipyards, airfields, plants, 
Army cantonments, overseas bases, de- 
fense housing. 

A few figures from the Construction 
front will serve to illustrate the relative 
size of WPB’s entire production pro- 
gram. Last year all the construction 
carried on throughout the United States 
—roads, private homes, everything, non- 
essential as well as essential—amounted 
to somewhat over 11 billion dollars, the 
all-time high. The 1942 estimate is 
14 billion dollars, of which some 13 
billions will go into essential construc- 
tion only. Thus essential civilian and 
military construction alone this year will 
top all construction for the record year 
of 1941 by some 18 per cent. 


Small wonder that Harrison finds 
time for nothing but work these days. 
While in Washington he puts in more 
hours at his office in the Social Security 
Building—a name whose meaning he is 
helping to impress upon the Axis—than 
any of his personnel, lunches off his 


PATHFINDER 


desk to save minutes, then takes work 
home with him nights. “Home” is where 
he hangs his hat. In Washington it is 
a room at the Shoreham Hotel; it isn’t 
often he gets to see his place in Garden 
City, N. Y., where his wife and family 
live—as much widowed and orphaned 
as if he were in Australia with Casey. 
(Harrison has one son in the Army; an- 
other just finished at Dartmouth.) 


It is our guess that if there is any one 
aspect of his job that the Production 
Chief likes more than the rest, it is 
traveling, for. he is the fastest mover- 
about we have come across in some 
time. Even within the confines of his 
office he goes around is if he were on 
roller skates. Friends say that in the 
days when he used to play golf hitting 
the ball seemed merely incidental to 
striding rapidly about the course, the 
caddy running to keep up. In the past 
year Harrison has spent some time on 
production projects in every state in 
the Union. A trip map in his office, 
specked with red dots to show jobs 
visited recently, looks like an agency 
presentation chart for a national sales 
campaign. 

The engineer is 49 years old, a large 
man, handsome, white haired. He talks 
Brooklyn-turkey out of one side of his 
mouth with a directness of vocabulary 
which leaves no issue in doubt. For a 
dollar-a-year man, he does astonishing- 
ly little public speaking, and it was a 
long time before the Washington re- 
porters could persuade him to grant 
them a single news conference. A cor- 
respondent who covered a meeting of 
the steel presidents in Washington in 
e Harbor days wrote up the fol- 
owing incident: Harrison, he said, after 
listening patiently to what the conferees 
had to say about their corporations’ con- 
tributions to national defense, got up 
and in words of one syllable told the 
steel executives just what was expected 
of them. After the session, Tom Gird- 
ler, who is a master of straight talk 
himself, extended his hand, and in a 
voice that no one in the room could 
miss, said “Harrison, you're the nicest 
and most-polite —— that I have ever 
met.” 


But perhaps the best story on Execu- 
tive Harrison is the one describing his 
start with Uncle Sam in the days when 
war production was still labeled defense 
effort. William S. Knudsen had asked 
A. T. & T.’s Walter Gifford for a top- 
flight man to handle defense construc- 
tion. Gifford promised to put Harrison 
on the job of selecting such a man and 
sent him to W ashington to interview the 
Defense Chief. After conferring for a 
few minutes on the sort of man the job 
required, Knudsen pointed a finger in 
Harrison’s face and pronounced slow) 
and with his Old-World accent: “I don't 
want any man you pick out. I want 
you.” 
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Honey Cake 

Here is a cake without sugar. Honey 
is the sweetening agent, and nuts and 
raisins, along with spices, give it a perky 
flavor. 

Ingredients: One cup honey; one- 
third cup*lard or Crisco; one and one- 
half cups water; two cups seeded rais- 
ins; One cup pecans; two cups flour, 
sifted; one teaspoon soda; one-half tea- 
spoon baking powder; one teaspoon 
salt; one teaspoon cinna- 
one-fourth teaspoon 
nutmeg; one-half teaspoon 
cloves. 

Directions: Boil together 
for three minutes the honey, 

ater, fat, raisins and nuts, 
cut fine, and allow to cool. 
sift all dry ingredients twice 

nd combine with cold mix- 
ture, beating well. Pour into 
rreased and floured pan and 
bake 65 minutes in oven 
preheated to 350 degrees F. 
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WAAC Uniforms 


The first and only recruit- 
ing of officer candidates for 
the women’s Arniy Auxiliary 
Corps has ended and the 

icky 450 or so will shove 
off for the Fort Des Moines, 
lowa, training center in 
about a month, Then it will 
be two more months before the Auxil- 
iaries (corresponding to Army privates) 
vill be given an opportunity to enlist. 
So in the interim between first recruiting 
ind training, or first recruiting and sec- 
nd recruiting, we women have little to 
orry about in that field but clothes 
specifically, uniforms. 

Most of us agreed that the three love- 

models who sported the uniforms in 
their first public appearance did some- 
thing for the outfits. “Natty,” and 
trim,” the fashion-wise called them. 

it we aren’t all Powers or Conover 
rls. Some of us are just plain Janes. 
\nd nobody bothered to show us how 

e uniform looks on us or what it will 

) for us. But we are assured that, al- 
though the garment approximates the 
official dress of the Army in pattern, it 

neatly styled for the feminine figure. 
We hope that Israel L. Freedman, ex- 
pert New York designer, had all the 
plain Janes in mind when ‘he created 
the style. 


WOMAN’S WORLD 


(Title Copyrighted) 


News and Comment of Interest To Women 


bothers more 


Color 
than style (and justifiably) so it was 
with great interest that we looked for- ~ 
ward to an announcement in regard to 


some women 


the uniforms. Olive drab was the ver- 
dict, a color not nearly so depressing as 
its name would imply. The tone differs 
slightly in the uniforms of officers and 
auxiliaries. The warm weather uniforms 
are of Army khaki color. 


The Corps will have its own identify- 





ing insignia, the cutout head of Pallas 
Athene, the Goddess of Victory. Offi- 
cers’ ranks will be shown by cuff braid 
on the jacket and by the types of in- 
signia. They will wear cutout eagles 
on the hat and shoulder markings iden- 
tical to thosé~worn by Army officers. 
Auxiliaries will wear a disk hat pin em- 
bossed with the eagle. Their grade will 
be indicated by sleeve chevrons under 
which the letters WAAC will be em- 
broidered. 

The uniforms conform in general to 
the WPB regulations. The jackets, with 
plain backs and plastic buttons are_the 
maximum length allowed. Two lower 
pockets are the slit kind set into the 
seams. Skirts have six gores, no pleats. 
The headgear reminded us of the hand- 
some renegades of the French Foreign 
Legion in Beau Geste. An officer's hat, 
for both winter and summer uniforms, 
is a visored affair with a stiff tailored 
crown and a cloth chin strap at its base. 
The auxiliary’s summer hat has a softer, 






unlined crown and a _ semi-soft all- 
around brim which looks very much like 
the fatigue hat worn by the Army pri- 
vate. 

The dark olive drab winter jacket of 
the officer, made of 12-ounce covert 
cloth, is combined with both light and 
dark drab in the skirt. Three-inck shoul- 
der straps and a detachable self belt 
adorn the single breasted, four-button 
style jacket. The same lighter olive 
drab seen in the Army en- 
listed man’s uniform is used 
in the auxiliaries’ winter uni- 
form, with the skirt and 
jacket of the same tone, In 
the summer, officers will 
step out in cotton twill or 
gabardine outfits, whilg 
eight-ounce water repellent 
cotton twill will be used in 
the auxiliaries’ uniform. 

Other GI (Army slang for 
Government Issue) items 
will be a combination hand- 
bag and utility bag of golden 
tobacco brown water repel- 
lent cotton rayon with two 
units; cotton underwear, 
probably white; a_ girdle, 
and both cotton and rayon 
hose besides socks. Shoes, 
shirts and ties will also be 
issued. 
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WAAC Uniforms: Officer’s Winter and Summer, Private’s Winter 
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Reduced to Rayon 

As the supplies diminished, the prices 
increased on silk and nylon hosiery and 
the vain among us paid and will pay to 
the last pair rather than appear in any- 
thing but the finest sheathing. But there 
will come a. time when all our money 
can’t buy glamorous hosiery and no 
amount of wheedling will help. There 
just won’t be any. Until then the wise 
woman will save her silks and nylons 
for dress and evening wear and will be 
satisfied with rayons and cottons about 
the house and on the street. And that 
will be only training for the day when it 
will be rayon and cotton around the 
clock. 

The buying and care of rayon hosiery 
require more discrimination and effort 
than did the better yarns. Look for a 
high-twist rayon and you will be less 
bothered with snags. Besides it is 
stronger and more elastic than loosely 
twisted yarn. Rayon is the weakest of 
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the yarns, so feet should be cotton re- 
inforced as an extra protection against 
deterioration through perspiration and 
friction. Don’t succumb to lacy tops. 
We grant they are feminine, but they 
are ai weak, whether rayon or cotton. 

Both feet and legs of the hose should 
be the proper length. Leg lengths are 
.short (28 inches), medium (30 inches) 
and long (32 inches). Have them meas- 
ured before you buy to make certain 
you will have enough hose to reach 
the garters, without undue strain on the 
threads. Since the welt of the hose is 
under a two-way strain, it should also 
be a high twist of double thickness and 
four inches wide; the shadow welt 


—WNeedle Designs 


DECORATE YOUR HOME 


302—A colorful decoration for your béa linens, these 
bouquets of cross stitch and lazy daisy flowers. Num- 
ber contains full details. 


7272—Get your rug cotton and start on this easily 
crocheted rug, inspired by Indian motifs. Number 
contains full details. 


Price of patterns 15c (in coins) each (plus one 
cent to cover cost of mailing). Complete instruc- 
tions are included in each pattern. Address all 
orders to Needlecraft Editor, PATHFINDER, 82 
Eighth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 


_should be at least two inches wide with — 


a run-stop at the bettom. 

Suppose you have found exactly what 
you want and require, even though it 
took time and patience. Buy two pairs 
of the same shade. It is more econom- 
ical. Then when one stocking of a pair 
runs (and we can’t guarantee that it 
won't) you can match its mate with one 
of the other pair. Presto, chango! 

Next week, when you have your ray- 
ons after careful shopping, we shall give 
you some hints on their special care. 


A 


Your Refrigerator, 

A refrigerator is a valuable household 
item, war or no war, production or no 
production. You simply can’t afford 
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not to know how to operate it so it w| 
last langer and give better service. Aid 
at this time you should have an eye t, 
conserving energy also. 

The location of the tefrigerator jis of 
great importance in the matter of effi- 
ciency. There should be plenty of space 
for circulation of air: 6 to 12 inches at 
the top and 2% inches at the back, 
direct sunlight should not play on the 
refrigerator; the stove should not be too 
close to it. Check on these things. 

Don’t waste energy. Forty degrees is 
low enough to keep foods. On the othe: 
land, the warmest spots in the cabinet 
should not exceed 50 degrees. And nov 
defrosting. Have you ps off defrost- 
ing the refrigerator until the ice was so 


thick you thought it would never melt? 


Summer Fashions for Everyone——— 


4102—The woman in the city keeps 
cool in this charming “washable”—so easy 
to sew. Sizes 14 to 20 and 32 to 40. Size 
16, 3% yards 35 inch fabric. 


4050-—She loves her versatile sports- 
frock with that smart bolero to “cover 
up.” Sizes 12 to 20. Size 16, dress, 3% 
yards 35 inch fabric; bolero, 1 yard. 


4048—The Teenster looks sweet in this 
princess style that boast dainty ruffles. 
Sizes 11 to’ 17. Size 13, 3% yards 39 
inch fabric. 


565—A chic new line for the matron 
who wants to look slim .. . the bodice 


panel; the raised waist-seams. Sizes 34 to 
48. Size 36, 3% yards 39 inch fabric. 


546—This pattern lets you make three 
dresses for little daughter—one for “Sun- 
day best,” one for play, one for sun ’n 
surf. Sizes 2 to 10. Size 6, flare-sleeve 
dress, 1% yards 35 inch fabric. 


563—Frankly feminine is this cotton 
frock with scallop trim. Sizes 34 to 48. 
Size 36, 4% yards 35 inch fabric. 


Price of each pattern is 15c in coins (plus one 
cent to cover cost of mailing). The Summer 
Fashion Book is 10 cents. ddress the PATH- 
FINDER Pattern Department, 243 West 17th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Don’t do it again. When % inch of ice 
has formed, defrost. In general, once a 
week is sufficient but that is not a fixed 
rule. To prevent rapid frosting cover 
all liquids and allow foods to cool be- 
fore storing them. 

Any food that will keep as well out- 
side the refrigerator as in belongs out- 
side. Overcrowding is pure waste of 
energy. Equally as wasteful is the open 
door policy. You know the woman who 
can’t remember what.she wanted from 


Making Them Last 
I ICHELE MORGAN, Hollywood 


newcomer and star of Joan of 
Paris, knows all about the hardships 
of war. Until a year and a half 
ago she was living in France. It 
is not surprising then to learn that 
Michele makes her clothes do double 
duty. When she buys a dinner gown, 
for example, and preferably in gabar- 


dine, she looks ahead to the next 


year. For this informal evening 
dress she chooses a tailored jacket 
type in pastels or white with long, 
narrow skirt. Next year the skirt is 
cut to street length and the whole 
thing is put through the dye—a dark- 
er » Ae With hat and handbag 
made of the extra material the clever 
actress has an afternoon costume 
new as spring itself. 





the refrigerator and holds the door open 
while she tries to decide, or the one who 
makes a separate trip to the refrigerator 
for each item she needs. Don’t be that 
woman. 

If there is one place where cleanli- 
ness is essential it is in the refrigerator. 
If you defrost the unit once a week use 
that time to give the machine a thor- 
ough cleaning. It preserves the cabi- 
net, eliminates food odors and adds to 
the appearance of the stored foods. 





Old Dish, New Style 


Even such established fare as bacon 
and eggs needs a new dress nary 4 
to keep it in the food hit parade. Watc 
its popularity rise when you serve bacon 
and eggs this way. Make up a recipe of 
regular biscuit dough, roll it out, spread 
with butter and sprinkle with chopped, 
crisped bacon. Roll it up as a jelly roll 
and bake for 15 minutes at 450 degrees 
F. Cream hard-cooked eggs and serve 
over the rolls. 

TT 


Cherry Tarts 
With another season about here, the 
inevitable cherry tart pops up again. 
Served with whipped cream, it is a dish 
ot many will be able to resist. 
Ingredients: One package cherry fla- 
ored gelatin; one and one-half cups hot 
vater; two cups sweet cherries; two ta- 
blespoons sugar; six tablespoons lemo 
lice; whipped cream. : 


Directions: Dissolve gelatin in water 
and chill until it begins to thicken. Mix 
pitted cherries, sugar and lemon juice 
and let become syrupy. Combine with 
gelatin and chill until set, stirring occa- 
sionally to distribute fruit. When ready 
to serve, beat the gelatin and pile it into 
tart shells topped with whipped cream. 


a 


Chop Suey 

This is not exclusively a Chinese res- 
taurant dish; it can be made just as well 
at home. And you can add all the at- 
mosphere you want, even to chopsticks. 

Ingredients: One cup diced raw pork 
or veal; three tablespoons lard; one-half 
cup finely cut onions; one and one-half 
cups diced celery; one-half teaspoon 


salt; one-half cup water or liquid from | 


bean sprouts; one can bean sprouts. 
Directions: Brown meat:in hot lard 
and add onions, celery and liquid, cook- 
ing slowly until vegetables are cooked. 
Drain sprouts and add to mixture. Heat 
throughout. 
three tablespoons cornstarch; one-eighth 
teaspoon pepper; one teaspoon brown 
sauce; two tablespoons soy sauce; two 
tablespoons water. Stir until smooth. 
Add to the hot mixture, stirring until 
thick. Servé hot over boiled rice. 


LT 


Salad Dressing 

This dressing is the perfect comple- 
ment to a fresh fruit salad for dinner. 

Ingredients: One teaspoon mustard; 
one-fourth tablespoon salt; two-thirds 
tablespoon sugar; few grains cayenne; 
two tablespoons flour; one egg or two 
egg yolks slightly beaten; two table- 
spoons butter; three-fourths cup milk; 
one-fourth cup vinegar. 

Directions: To sifted dry ingredients 
add egg, butter, milk and vinegar slow- 
ly. Stir and cook in double boiler until 
mixture starts to thicken. Strain and 
cool. Use one egg yolk for a thinner 
dressing. 


TRI 


Household Hints 


q Imitation leather chair seats should 
be cleaned with an untreated dustcloth. 
Oil or polish is injurious to the finish. 


q Knitted garments should be laid 
flat to dry, shaped to an outline drawn 
before the garment was washed. 


@ Oven pre-heating for short baking | 


jobs wastes heat. Plan to do your bak- 
ing and oven-cooking at the same time, 
when possible. 


q Keep a “fat jar” on the stove shelf 
for salvaging bacon, pork and other 
fats from frying and roasting. 


@ Encrusted silver can be cleaned 
with a sponge dipped in silver polish. 
Wash off polish with hot suds and shine 
with a soft cloth. 


For thickening, combine | 
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Cucks really sensitive 
to their “public’s”’ taste 
know that the real test of 
anything they make is in 
the leftovers. Did you 
ever see any leftovers 
when real Baking. Soda 
Biscuits are served? 
They're the sure-fire cure 
when the family's appe- 
tite tends to lag. Try this 
tested recipe. 


SODA BISCUITS 


Measure 2 cups sifted 
flour, add 1/2 teaspoon 
Arm & Hammer or Cow 
Brand Baking Soda and 
lf teaspoon salt, and sift 
again. Cut in 4 table- 
spoons shortening. Add 
enough *sour milk or 
buttermilk to make a stiff 
dough, about % cup. 
Turn onto floured board 
and knead. Roll 1/2 inch 
thick. Cut with biscuit 
cutter. Bake in hot oven 


(478° F.) 12 minutes. 


* Note: If sour milk is not 
available, add to 3/4 cup of 
sweet milk one tablespoon 
of vinegar (preferably white 
vinegar as it makes a whiter 
biscuit), or one tablespoon 
of lemon juice. Mix well, and 
use in place of sour milk. 
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IEWS IN 


BRIEF 





U. S. at War 


Navy issued a casualty list showing 
2,317 killed, wounded or missing from 
April 16 to May 10... © One of the 
largest horticultural projects on the con- 
tinent —the Canal Zone Experiment 
Gardens, a division of the Panama Can- 
al Administration—is being used in de- 
~fense of the Canal. The exotic trop- 
ical plants camouflage gun emplace- 
ments, air fields, hospitals and quarters 

. © A barrage balloon network, sur- 
passing even Britain’s, now protects all 
strategic West Coast military points. 
Gas masks and steel helmets are a com- 
mon sight on the coast... ® Brooklyn 
witnessed a double launching of sub- 
chasers, PC-553 and PC-555, while the 
U. S. S. Runner, Navy sub, went down 
the ways at, Portsmouth, N. H... .® 
Chairman of the War Industries Board 
during the last war, Bernard M. Baruch 
was appointed to his first official job 
in this war as adviser for the Army ord- 
nance program. He is serving under 
Maj. Gen. Levin H. Campbell, Jr., new 
Chief of Ordnance ... ® In answer to 
Navy’s complaint that it lacks the prop- 
er vessels to protect Atlantio coast ship- 
ping, engineers reported that there are 
about 100 ‘Great Lakes vessels adapt- 
able to patrol of a 1,100-mile route from 
N. Y. to Florida... © First reports of 
a Jap attack on Midway Island said a 
Jap battleship and a carrier had been 
damaged. Elsewhere in the Pacific, Mac- 
Arthur’s headquarters reported a U. S. 
sub had sunk a Jap transport carrying 
12,000 troops. 


RIE 


Foreign 

After the reprisal killings of 200 
Czech patriots for the assassination 
off “Hangman” Reinhard Heydrich at 
Prague, rumors were still rife that the 
Deputy Gestapo Chief had been shot 
by enemies in the Nazy party when it 
was reported that 14 high Nazi officers 
were arrested in Prague. Gen. Kurt 
Daluege, Storm Trooper and former 
chief of German police, is reported to 
be the new “Protector” of Bohemia and 
Moravia ... ® Bulgaria’s former Min- 
ister of War Gen. Vladimir Zaimov was 
executed with five others for espionage 
in behalf of Russia . . . @ Argentine 
press is forbidden to print any Congress 
speeches by decree of Acting President 
Castillo who, at the opening of the 67th 
Congress, reiterated his determination 
not to change Argentina’s foreign policy 
from its state of siege stand ... © Oper- 
ations of “Free” movements of nationals 
of Axis countries in Brazil were placed 
under scrutiny with curbs indicated as a 


necessary action to destroy Axis espion- 
age. The Free French and the anti-Fas- 
cist Italian organization of Count Sfor- 
za are likely to be excepted ... © The 
nation’s coal mines were taken over by 
the government in Britain, with ration- 
ing scheduled to begin July 1. Each 
person will receive 840 pounds per 
year. Electricity rationing is to start 
after Sept. 1 . . . © Argentine interests 
with Axis outlets are said to have de- 
layed the shipment of Ecuadorean rub- 
ber to U. S. according to aha tag ar- 


rangement by bidding higher for the 


A 


Acme 


Daluege: Dead “Hangman’s” Successor? 


shippings. Shipments of rubber from 


_ Brazil were also delayed when our Board 


of Economic Warfare insisted upon set- 





ting aside agreement between RFC 
and the B of Brazil. 
National 


Chairman James L. Fly, Defense 
Communications Board, announced the 
closure of all public domestic point-to- 
point radio circuits within the conti- 
nental United States, effective midnight 
June 30, unless it can be proved that a 
particular circuit is necessary to meet a 
vital public need . . . ® More than 
7 out of 10 WPA workers who received 
vocational training for war production 
work while on the rolls have left for 
other jobs. Within one year about 
1,000,000 have left WPA rolls for priv- 
ate employment . . . ® First report of 
the Committee on Civilian Protection of 
the American Institute of Architects 
charged civilian defense officials in 
danger zones with “dawdling.” The In- 
stitute asked OCD to set up a technical 
service of trained architects, engineers 
and constructors which would “as 





PATHFINDER 
much a part of the scheme of things a, 
its.air raid warden service” . . . ® 
In its report of activities the American 
Red Cross revealed that natural dis- 
asters in the spring of this year caused 
more deaths and destruction than at any 
time since the organization began relie! 
work in 1881 . . . @ SECs annual 
announcement of the best salaried men 
and women was topped for the second 
time running by cinema magnate Louis 
B. Mayer, with a cool $704,425.60 
War industry men were not included in 
the list lest military information be re- 
vealed . . . © A mountainous wall of 
water covering a 60-mile stretch and 
reaching a height of 20 feet at points 
roared shoreward on Lake Erie kill 
ing 7 persons, injuring at least 7 and 
piling up small beats. The wave wa: 
attributed to shifting winds... * 
¢ Entitled to safe passage on the At- 
lantic as a “diplomat ship,” the Swedish 
American liner Drottningholm docked 
at Jersey wer with 908 passengers, in- 
cluding the first diplomatic party to be 
exchanged. Ninety two of the passen- 
gers were unscheduled Nazi prison 
camp refugees, 75 were held for ques- 
tioning. Recalled Ambassador to Vichy, 
France, Adm. William D. Leahy, was 
aboard. with the body of his wife who 
died in France. 


A 


People 


Last rites of actor John Barrymore, 
who died at the age of 60 from compli- 
cations of ailments, were marked by 
simplicity in the presence of a small 
chosen group. Throng of 2,000 gath- 
ered outside the chapel... © Samue! 
G. Ordway, secretary-treasurer of Inter- 
national Telephone and_ Telegraph: 
Corp., was found dead in his bath. Ord- 
way had been out of the hospital 20 
hours aftef an altercation with an ex- 
convict... @ Arriving in New York 
aboard a clipper, Oliver E. Simmonds, 
member of English Parliament and 
chairman of its Air Raid Protection 
Committee, announced intentions to 
confer with air raid defense and air- 
craft production officials here ... ® 
Fashilevis’s Queen Mother Marie was 
severely shaken up in a London auto 
crash. Yugoslavia’s 19-year-old King 
Peter, who is planning to be married, is 
expected to leave for the U. S. within 
two weks to make a four to six weeks’ 
visit... @ Author Pearl S. Buck was 
awarded a degree in literature from 
Howard University (colored) in Wash- 
ington, in recognition of her contribu- 
tions to the cause of inter-racial unit) 

. © Richard Earnhart, 11, El Paso. 
Tex., youngster who spelled “sacrilegi- 
ous” correctly and won the national 
grade school spelling bee at Washing- 
ton and $500 plus a two-day trip to 
New York city, said he liked Manhattan. 
but would “kinda liké to get back to 
normal sometimes.” 
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PASTIME and SMILES 





Brain Teaser 


Two vats contain mixtures of wine 
and water. In one there is two times 
as much water as wine, and in the other 
there is six times as much wine as water. 
Iiow much must be drawn off from each 
to fill a third vessel which holds 10 gal- 
lons so that its contents will be Palf 
wine and half water? Answer next 
W eek. , 


Answer to Last Week’s—A bear is 
standing at a certain point 125 rods east 
of a man who has a gun which will 
carry only 80 rods. Yet the man fires 
and oe the bear without changing 
his gun, his Ammunition or his position. 
How does he do it? The answer is 
that the man and bear are at the North 





Geographic Tabloid 





UNITED KINGDOM 


Location—Off western coast of Eu- 
rope, separated by English Channel. 
Comprises England, Scotland, Wales, 
Northern Ireland, Isle of Man, Channel 
Islands, 

Area—94,279 sq. mi. 

Population—46,213,169. 

Capital— London (Pop. 8,202,818); 
Belfast, capital Northern Ireland (Pop. 
425,156). 

Government — George VI, reigning 
King and Emperor; supreme legislative 
power of British Empire vested in Par- 
liament summoned by writ of the sov- 
ereign by advice of Privy Council; two 
Houses of Legislature; Lords, with 740 
members and the representative Com- 
mons, with 615 members; executive 
power vested nominally in Crown but 
practaner in committee of Ministers 

alled Cabinet, headed by Prime Minis- 
ter. Northern Ireland has own Parlia- 
ment: Senate, 26 members, and House 
of Commons 52. Its Governor is Duke of 
Abercorn, 

Prime Minister — Right. Hon. Win- 
ston Churchill. 

Religion — Protestant Episcopal is 
established Church of England; Church 
f Scotland is Presbyterian; all faiths 
tolerated. 

Education—Free and compulsory. 

Products— Corn crops, green crops, 
potatoes, sugar beets, liv estock and live- 
tock products, fruits, fish, variety of 
metals and minerals, industrial products. 

Diplomatic Representatives—Viscount 
Halifax, Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary to U. S.; John G. Wi- 

ant, Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary to London. 


Pole. They are at opposité ends of a 
line 80 rods in length which crosses the 
Pole. The 80 rods make the diameter 
of a circle about 250 rods in circum- 
ference. Its semi-circumference would 
be 125 rods. Any point on the man’s 
right would be east, and the bear would 
be 125 rods east of the man. But since 
the man fires straight across the di- 
ameter, his gun need carry only 80 rods. 
The bullet might be said to travel in 
opposite directions during its flight: go- 
ing toward the Pole, it travels north; 
crossing the Pole, it travels south. 


hm 


Smiles 

Mrs. M.—“I got your letter yesterday, 
but I was surprised to see that it was 
dated next week.” 

Mrs. R.—“Really? My husband must 
have mailed it the day I gave it to him.” 


“Yes, Tinpan has written a song to 
help win the war.” 

“Gosh, these modern methods of war- 
fare are getting more ruthless all the 
time.” 


“What did he die of?” Patrick asked 
one of the last mourners at an impos- 
ing funeral. 

“He died of a-Tuesday,” was the re- 
ply. 

“No, I don’t mean when did he die. 
What was the complaint?” 

The mourner’s eye lighted up. “There 
was no complaint; everybody is satis- 
fied.” 


The American convoy was on its way 
to Ireland across the stormy North At- 
lantic. One soldier hurried below to call 
his buddy. 

“Hey, Jeep, come on up. We're pass- 
ing an American battleship.” 

He was answered by a groan. “I don’t 
want to see no ship. Call me when we're 
passing a tree.” 


She was on her way home from a first 
aid course when she saw a man lying 
prone in the middle of the sidewalk. His 
face was cradled on one arm; the other 
arm was twisted under him in a pecu- 
liar position, Without a moment's hesi- 
tation, she got down on her knees and 
went to work. 

“Lady,” said the victim after a few 
moments, “I don’t know what you're 
doing, but I wish you'd quit tickling me. 
I’m trying to hold a lantern for this fel- 
low down in the manhole.” 


“Did you ever know an angler to tell 
the truth?” 

“Yes, once I heard one tell another 
that he was a liar.” 





Keep Faith 
with Them 





Join the work of the Navy 
Relief Society and BACK UP 
THE NAVY’S FIGHTING MEN! 


Bt HELP THE NAVY MAN and 
his dependents, his widow, his 
orphaned child, his mother and other 
dependent members of his family, is 
the purpose of the Navy Relief So- 
ciety. Now, with the risks of war, 
and a greatly expanded Navy, with a 
larger Marine Corps and the inclu- 
sion of the Coast Guard Welfare, 
the Society needs your help. 

No amount is too small. None 
too large. Every contribution will 
help to free from worry more than 
500,000 men in our Navy, Marine 
and Coast Guard* Services. 

*through Coast Guard Welfare 


President Roosevelt says... 


“There is nothing finer than to build 
up this fund for the Na 
Relief Society. I urge you to do 
your utmost, and do it now!” 


CLIP ENROLLMENT COUPON, 
_ below, and send it to the Navy 
Relief Society. Give all you 
can—and give today! 









Checks should be made payable to Navy Relief 
Society and sent to National Citizens’ Com- 
mittee, 730 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


I want to help the Navy men and their 
families. Bacioced please find my contribu- 
tion of $ 
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Opportunities 


Have you anything to Duy, sell or exchange? Do 
you want agents? Want help? Want to work up 
& profitable business at home through the mails? 
Tell your story to more than two million PATH- 
FINDER ders. 








0 cents we 








as well as each call of the name 
will be counted as words. 
Address—Classified Ad Dept., PATHFINDER, 
Washington, D. C. 






CAMERAS, PHOTO SUPPLIES 











WE PAY HIGHEST PRICES FOR CAMERAS; acces- 
sories; movie equipment; binoculars. Estimates free. 
Trade-ins. Brenner Photo, 943-H 


Washington, D.C. 
DEALERS WANTED 


DEALERS WITH SALESPEOPLE Make Plenty Money 
Selling Dentifrice Users. Write Whiting’s Mineral 
Dental Lotion Co., Mineral Wei Texas. 
LITHOGRAPHS 


48 VIEWS OF WASHINGTON. Large panoramic 
views of important buildings in the world's greatest 
Capital. Make nice sou ee birthday or gifts. 


v Y 

Sent pos' d for 25 cents, or coin or 5 copies 

for a Setter bill. Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 
MAGAZINES 


SAVINGS ON ALL MAGAZINES—Our Subscription 
Department operates a iar General Magazine 
Subscription Agency and can give you the benefit of 
rock-bottom rates on all magazines published. Before 
ou subscribe for any publication or group of publica- 
\ pone saving. quotation. 
wane Subscription Dept., Pathfinder, Washington, 


MEDICAL 


RHEUMATISM—Arthritis-Neuritis-Sciatica. Why con- 

tinue suffering the agonizing ns of these diseases 
when usual remedies have failed? Learn about a mod- 
ern, trustworthy, non-surgical method that gives re- 
sults when older methods fail. This marvelous treat- 
ment is completely explained in New Free Book pub- 
lished by Ball Clinic, 








Resorts. Write today. No obligation. } 


MISCELLANEOUS 


QUIT USING TOBACCO! Write for Free Booklet and 

rn How. Results Guaranteed or Money Refund- 
ed. 100,000 Satisfied Users. The Newell Company, 
89 Clayton Station, St. Louis, Mo. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS—Protect your idea. Secure ‘* 

Guide’’—Free. Write CLARENCE A. O’BRIEN,and 
—-t, y ecm. 237-F Adams Building. Wash- 
ngton, D. C. ‘ 


PATENTS. REASONABLE TERMS. Book and advice 
free. Registered Patent Attorney. L. F. Randolph, 
Dept. 345, Washington, D. C. 


PHOTO FINISHING 
8 PROFESSIONAL 4x6 Enlarged Prints 30c. 16 Ex- 


posure Rolls 50c. Argus rolls 3c per enlarged print. 
Mohart Film Service. West Salem, Wisc. 


REMEDIES, TREA TS 


BANISH DEAFNESS the correct way. No hearing 
aids. No drugs. Convincing literature. Duncan 
Institute, Ortega Station, Jacksonville, Fla. 


PICTURE OF PRESIDENTS 


For School, Club, Home or Office. 
Suitable for framing or hanging as is. 
Size 12 by 16 inches. 











SHOWING EACH PRESIDENT from the start of 

our republic to the present day—from George 
Washington to Franklin D. Roosevelt. Each with 
facsimile signature and photographic likeness. Also 
shows the Bill of Rights. Reproduced in attrac- 
tive colors with U. S. flag in red, white and blue. 
Suitable for framing or using as is for club, library, 
den, office or home. Nothing else like it ever 
ae published. Send 50c, or three for $1.00, stamps 
or coin. 

PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE 


2414 Dovglas Street, N. E., Washington, D. C, 
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RHYME & REASON 





W HY can’t somebody give us a list of 
things that everybody thinks and no- 
body says, and another list of things that 
everybody says and nobody thinks? 
ory a —HOLMES 
I went to bitter lanes and dark, 
Who once had known the sky, 
To carry them a dream—and found 
They had more dreams than I. 
—MARY CAROLYN DAVIES 


There is more hope of a fool, than of 
him that is wise in his own on 
f e+ a 


The mind of man may be compared to 
a musical instrument with a certain range 


Word Origins 
Surtax: Whether it is slapped on 


a income or not you are going to 
ear a lot more about this one. It is 
made up of two words; the French 
sur from Old French sur, sour, from 
Latin super, meaning over, above; 


the Old French taxer from Latin 
taxare, t@ touch sharply, estimate; 
it is also akin to Latin ftangere, 
tactum, to touch. Specifically, in 
our country, the surtax is a graduat- 
ed income tax, in addition to the nor- 
mal income tax, imposed on the 
amount by which the net income of 
an individual exceeds a certain sum. 





of tones, beyond which in both directions 
we have an infinitude of silence. 
—JOHN TYNDALL 
7 * . ° 
Don’t never prophesy—onless ye know. 
a —LOWELL 
The typewriting machine, when played 
with expression is not more annoying than 
the piano when played by a sister or near 


relative. 
: —OSCAR WILDE 


_- * 


I must go down to the seas again, to the 
lonely sea and the sky, 

And all I ask is a tall ship and a star to 
steer her by; 

And the wheel’s Rick and the wind’s song 
and the white sails shaking, 

And a gray mist on the sea’s face and a gray 
dawn breaking. 


—JOHN MASEFIELD 


Whither thou goest, I will go; and where 
thou lodgest, I will lodge; thy people shall 
be my people, and thy God my God. 

: , —RUTH 1:16 

I have made this letter longer than 

usual because I lack the time to make it 


shorter, 
mt —PASCAL 
List to that bird! His song—what poet 
$ iti 
Brigand of birds, he’s stolen every note! 
Prince though of thieves—Hark! how the 
rascal spends it! 
Pours the whole forest from one tiny throat! 
—EDNAH PROCTOR HAYES 


Let your life lightly dance on the edge 
of Time like dew on the tip of a leaf. 
—RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


: * * 


Then I began to think, that it is yery true 
which is commonly said, that one-half of 
the world knoweth not how the other half 


liveth. 

s —RABELAIS 
And what is so rare as a day in June? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days; 
Then Heaven tries earth if it be in tune, 
And over it softly her warm ear lays. 

Re aes —LOWELL 


Dreams retain the infirmities of our char- 
acter. The good genius may be there or 
not; our evil genius is sure to stay. 

—R. W. EMERSON 

Never to tire, never to mow cold; to be 
patient, sympathetic, tender; to look for 
the budding flower and the opening heart: 
to hope always; like God, to love always— 


this is duty. 
e 7H. F,. AMIEL 


When a man marries, dies, or turns Hin- 

du, his best friends hear no more of him. 
—P. B. SHELLEY 
. . 7 

Break, break, break, 
At the foot of thy crags, O Seal 
But the tender grace of a day that is dead 
Will never come back to me. 
‘ — ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 


. * * 


We should be as careful of our words 


as our actions, 
‘ —CICERO 
There is nothing more universally com- 
mended than a fine day; the reason is, 
that people can commend it without envy. 
—WILLIAM SHENSTONE 


7 . 


A night of tears! for the gusty rain 

Had ceased, but the eaves were dripping yet; 

And the moon look’d forth, as tho’ in pain, 

With her face all white and wet. 
—OWEN MEREDITH 


The power of choosing good and evil is 
within the reach of all. 
—ORIGEN 


Always leave something to wish for; 
otherwise you will be miserable from your 
very happiness. 

—BALTASAR GRACIAN 


“Come, wander with me,” she said, 
“Into regions yet untred; 

And read what is still unread 

In the manuscripts of God.” 
—LONGFELLOW 


A man of many trades begs his bread 
on Sunday. 
—SCOTCH PROVERB 


There is little peace in a house where 
the hen crows and the cock is mute. 
—ITALIAN PROVERB 
Conquerors are like fires, the greater 
their brilliancy, the larger the ruin the) 
leave behind’ them. 
—PUNCH 
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JUNE 13, 1942 


Between You and Me 
—and the Gatepost 


The first six years of. United States Senator Prentiss M. 
Brown’s term in the Senate are up next January; we hope 
the November elections in Michigan will keep him here six 
more, for we think he’s a Senator any state can be proud of. 

And, funny, what a small thing it was that made him a 
Democrat. He was born and raised in St. Ignace, in Mack- 
inae County, Mich.;~and, as a lad, worked summers as a 
bell-boy in the famous hotels on Mackinac Island. On occa- 
sion he piloted tourists through some of the attractions of the 
island, and in particular the log cabin that houses all the 
relies and records of the old Astor-owned American Fur 
——- 

One day he had a distinguished visitor—Vice President 
Charles Warren Fairbanks of Indiana—and young Prentiss 
was particularly active and solicitous, in the hopes that the 
usual fee of 25 cents for the guide service would be doubled, 
trebled, or even perhaps quadrupled. With the tour ended, 
the Vice President placed a coin into the boy’s hand, and 
walked away. It was a ten-cent piece. If the Republican 
Party had entertained any claims on young Prentiss Brown's 
future fealty, they disappeared completely that moment. 


¥ * 


We knew the eye-opening capacities of our old-time 
friend, Henry J. Kaiser, shipbuilding genius of the Pacific 
Coast, and we’re glad he’s making them all sit up. The wise- 
acres in the shipbuilding game grinned when this burly, 
genial, warm-hearted Westerner came in and enthusiastically 
asked for all the shipbuilding jobs that they could give him. 
Five to six months was the absolute-minimum for building a 
10,000-ton freighter. Then, by hard work, the experts were 
able to fix a 105-day minimum for the job. 

Kaiser, who built Boulder Dam and Bonneville, and fin- 
ished up Grand Coulee, and who has the reputation of mov- 
ing more dirt on a construction job per day than a | other 
engineer, took off his coat. Official Washington compliment- 
ed him for completing a ship in 78 days, but that was a 
couple of months ago. Recently he delivered a 60-day ship, 
the next day a 56-day ship, and now he delivers a 10,000-ton 
freighter complete in 48 days. 

What’s his secret? We know. It’s imagination; it’s cour- 
age; it’s wisdom; and experience, and hard work. It’s an in- 
finite capacity for doing a job thoroughly—thinking it out and 
making it come out as planned and on time. It’s honesty and 
character teamed together to lick every obstacle in the way 
of giving us ships, ships, and mOre ships for victory. And if 
we had to pick one trait in Henry Kaiser's make-up that we 
think carries the peak load im his life it would be—imagin- 
ation—vision, or whatever it is that thinks up the starry-eyed 
dreams that come true. 


x * * 


He was a real “sky pilot” to those who knew him in the 
North—and now that the Right Reverend Peter Trimble 
Rowe, Episcopal Bishop of Alaska, has passed on, all who 
knew him will mourn his going. We were privileged to 
know him thirty years ago in Alaska. A benign and friendly 
man, he was universally-loved on the frontier, where his 
great vigor and love of the outdoors added to his popularity. 

Bishop Rowe went to Alaska even before the 1897 dis- 
covery of gold in the Klondike, an event that, while confined 
to Canadian territory, soon resulted in more discoveries on 
the American side of the boundary. 

Many interesting ‘stories were told about Bishop Rowe. 
One day, in the early days of Fairbanks, a bandit started to 
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operate. It was an unusual pro.ceding, for, despite all stories 
to the contrary, Alaska was remarkably law-abiding. This 
bandit halted the stages running between the mining camp 
of Fairbanks and the gold creeks some miles away. He would 
step out from behind a pile of rocks, armed, and relieve the 
passengers of their valuables and the stage of what gold it 
had on board. He generally wore a parka, or hoodet coat, 
of blue denim, and thus he became known widely throughout 
the North as the “Blue Parka Man.” 

One day this highwayman had his victims lined up, and 
as they were handing out their valuables, he noticed Bishop 
Rowe. “Oh,” he exclaimed, “I don’t want your money, 
Bishop, I belong to your church.” Bishop Rowe told this 
story on himself on many occasions. 

Another recital told of Bishop Rowe on the trail once 
driving his dog-team through blustery spring weather when 
the snow was soft and the going very uncertain. He was 
driving eastward from Fairbanks to Circle City when he 
encountered another “musher” coming towards Fairbanks. 
The teams stopped, and anxious to know how the going was 
ahead of him, Bishop Rowe asked the westbound traveler 
the condition of the trail to Circle. 

“It's the dog-gonest, blankety blank-blank-blank-blank 
trail that I've ever traveled,” the musher replied, with his 
torrid words melting the rim of frost from his parka. “And 
how’s it in your direction?” he asked, upon completing a 
— fiery oaths. 

e Bishop answered him: “Just about the same,” he re- 


plied dryly, and pushed on ahead. 
x * * 


We like the point of view of the great economist, Roger 
'W. Babson. He has watched the ebb and flow of the tides 
of business and finance, and his writings are full of sound 
common sense and, above all, a wholesome philosophy. 

“When the war will end,” he writes, “and whether we 
shall have a postwar slump or whether boom times will 
continue, no man can now say. My life has been spent 
in looking forward. I have continually tried to anticipate 
coming events in order to preserve my economic inde- 
pendence. Such success as I have had has come through 
my early recognition of the practical values of the unbeat- 
able combination of faith, industry and intelligence. His- 
tory often repeats itself and often is a dependable guide.” 

Reviewing the succession of booms and depressions in 
his lifetime, Mr. Babson points out that wars have often 
rescued the country from depressions, but new depressions 
generally followed in the wake of the wars. 

“The past 100 years show that with all our wealth, 

,legislation and brains,” he continues, “we have found no 
preventative for business depressions. Soon the Govern- 
ment spending will reach 200 millions of dollars a day. 
Even with the end of the war, we will have to continue 
to arm. We will rebuild much of the property of the world 
that war has destroyed. New industries, led by the plastics 
and chemicals, have a great future. Furthermore, air express, 
freight, mail and passenger transport companies may cause 
a great new foreign and home trade, which can again put us 
on our feet. 

“But why continually resort merely to war or other ma- 
terial things to pull us out?” he asks. “How many more de- 
pressions will it take to teach us that only a spiritual awaken- 
ing will prevent these unemployment slumps from repeating? 
The younger generation daily is proving that it has courage. 
We oldsters must make sure these younger spirits are gov- 
erned by the right spiritual motives. The set-up today and 
for some time to come, economically, politically and spirit- 
ually, lies in the interest of our children and grandchildren. 
I am confident our future will be safe and profitable,” Mr. 


Babson concludes, “only if they will put God’s will first.” 
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fou ...One Low Cost Policy 


Insures Your Family 
— Boeke 


MOTHER, FATHER, CHILDREN, GRANDPARENTS, 
AS LONG AS THEY MAY LIVE 





Insurance Stays in Force for the 
Entire Life of All Members and.. 


COSTS only $1 for all 






M 


- 


Monthly premium of $1.00 is divided equally between number of persons | 
insured. In a family of four the premium allotted for each member is onl 
25 cents per member. In a family of six the premium allotment per person ( 


is only 1634 cents and cash death benefits are graded accordingly as shown 
plainly in the policy. 

W. W. Pederson and family, of Chicago, IIl., are protected by an ““Amer- 
ican Family” Policy. His “American Family” Life Insurance Policy wil! 
provide cash for bills—doctors, nurses, medicines and the many other bills 
that come with unexpected tragedy. Included. are his children, wife, and 
their grandfather. You, too, should protect your family. Send the coupon. 


This “Life-time” family insurance pays as plainly 
stated in the policy—$1,000.00 for natural death, Ci 
pays $2,000.00 for auto accidental death, and... 


Pays uP $ 3,000.00 MAXIMUM cash 
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FOR TRAVEL 
ACCIDENTAL DEATH 





Only $1.00 a month is all you-ever have to pay for this low cost Triple 
Cash Benefit ‘““American Family’ Life Insurance Policy with cash 
benefits up to $3,000.00 for the entire family. Each and every member 
of your family—mother, father, children, aunts, uncles, even grand- 


NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION 


Each and every member of your family from the baby to grandparents 
—may be included in your application if you wish—no medical exami- 
nation for anyone. We take your word regarding their good health. The 
Interstate Reserve Life Insurance Company is an old reliable Company 
writing insurance continuously for 34 years under strict supervision 
of Illinois Insurance Department where over $100,000.00 is on deposit 
for the protection of the policyholders, You deal direct with the Com- 
pany; that is why we can offer you this better kind of insurance with its 
large cash death benefits for your entire family at such a low rate. Only 
$1.00 a month is all you ever have to pay for all this life insurance. 









SEND NO MONEY... 


Just Mail this Coupon 


We want you to carefully examine in your own home the wonderful 

American Family” Policy on our 10-day free examination offer. 
You are under no obligation to keep it. If you do not agree that it 
is the best insurance for your family then you can send it back at 
our expense on our written guarantee. You decide for yourself. No 


. agents or collectors will call on you and you have full 10 days to 


decide. Don’t delay. Send the coupon right away. 


Interstate Reserve Life Insurance Co. 
10 E. Pearson St., Chicago, lll. 






parents—may be included in one policy. In the event of one death the 
rest of the family remain insured. The “American Family” Policy pays 
for ordinary or natural death, double benefits for automobile acci- 
dental death, and triple benefits for travel accidental death. 


10 DAYS’ FREE OFFER to the 
readers of PATHFINDER 


The “American Family” Life Insurance Policy for each and every 
member of your family is probably the most amazing policy ever 
written at such a low cost. That is why we want to send you this policy 
on our 10-day free “read it in your own home’’ offer. Then you decide 
for yourself. No agents or collectors to bother you at/any time. Any 
average family can afford the small premium and no family can afford 
to be without life insurance to cover the bills that come with sudden 
tragedy. Send coupon today for ful! information. 
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Please send me 10-day Free Examination offer and full details 


Interstate Reserve Life Insurance Co. 
10 E. Pearson St., Dept. 41B 
Chicago, Hill. 


H of “American Family’”’ Group Life Policy without obligation 
: Send No Money. 
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